There  areift  too  maiiy  of  US 
maldiig  ^100  millkm  ayeai: 


A  sultan  or  two.  Daddy  Warbucks. 

And  now  us.  In  1 968,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Chicago  T ribune  went  over  the  $1 00 
million  mark  in  total  advertising  revenue! 
That’s  more  than  the  three  other  Chicago 
papers  put  together.  149%  more  than 
the  other  morning  paper.  But  enough  of 


that.  Now  about  us:  The  Tribune  is 
where  most  of  the  advertisers  do  their 
advertising,  because  it’s  where  most 
of  the  shoppers  do  their  shopping.  And 
the  Tribune  Crowd  shops,  and  shops. 

What  do  you  think  sells 
all  those  Chica^TVibunes? 


difor  &  Publisher 


SOUMCCt  MCOIA  aCCOADS 


•etCAACM  tcAvicc*. 


There  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  younger,  larger,  use-more,  and  buy-more  families  in  Southern  California  who  read  The  Herold-Exominer. 

And  men  like  these  depend  on  The  Herold-Exominer  to  reach  that  massive  market. 
And  men  like  these  depend  on  The  Herold-Exominer  for  the  news  of  the  day  in  depth . . . 
for  financial  news  the  doy  it  happens ...  for  the  best  sports  coverage  in  the  West. 

Look  to  The  Herold-Exominer.  You  con  depend  on  it  too. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 


HERALD-EXAMINER 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


A  STATEMENT  THAT  MAY  INTEREST 
READERS  AND  CLIENTS  OF  - 


•  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 

•  Evening  Independent 

•  Congressional  Quarterly 

•  Editorial  Research  Reports 


The  annual  meeting  of  Times  Publishing  Co.  stockholders 
Feb.  5  elected  me  chairman  of  the  hoard.  Donald  K.  Baldwin  be¬ 
came  president  of  The  Times  Publishing  Co.  and  editor  of  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  He  has  been  executive  editor  since  1961 
and  first  vice  president  since  Henrietta  Poynter  died  in  January, 
1968. 

Announcement  of  the  corporate  transition  completed  Feb.  5 
was  made  to  the  public  and  the  staffs  first  in  November  1966.  At 
this  same  time  it  also  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Poynter’s  stock 
and  mine  would  go  to  the  Poynter  Fund.  These  shares  are  in  The 
Times  Holding  Co.  which  owns  or  has  under  option  3,300  of 
3,500  shares  of  capital  stock  in  The  Times  Publishing  Co.  Three 
thousand  of  these  are  non-voting  shares,  and  300  shares  of  voting 
stock  are  included  in  The  Times  Holding  Co.  The  remaining  200 
shares  of  voting  stock  are  held  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Jamison 
of  Sullivan,  Ind.  Ultimately  all  Times  Holding  Co.  stock  will  be 
owned  by  The  Poynter  Fund. 

This  is  a  tax-free  foundation  dedicated  to  improvement  of  the 
various  educational  and  private  channels  of  communication  in¬ 
forming  the  American  people  about  their  various  governments. 
Each  year  it  awards  scholarships  and  fellowships  and  makes 
grants  to  a  number  of  institutions.  Some  funds  also  go  to  cultural 
activities  on  the  Suncoast. 

The  Poynter  Fund,  created  by  Henrietta  and  myself,  pro¬ 
vides  continuity  of  ownership  for  these  broad  objectives  for  The 
Times  Publishing  Co.  and  Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc. 

Incidentally,  we  always  have  thought  foundations  should  be 
taxed  and  have  said  so  in  The  Times.  Eventually  they  will  be 
taxed  because  so  many  have  abused  their  tax  exemption.  But 
such  taxation  will  not  interfere  with  existing  continuity  —  it  will 
merely  mean  that  The  Poynter  Fund  will  have  less  to  give  away. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  The  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  in  St.  Petersburg  owns  90  per  cent  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly,  Inc.,  and  has  an  option  on  the  remaining  10 
per  cent.  This  corporation  owns  the  research  and  background 
services  called  Congressional  Quarterly  and  Editorial  Research 
Reports. 

The  list  of  CQ  and  ERR  clients  includes  more  than  500  lead¬ 
ing  U.S.  newspapers,  national  news  magazines,  major  broadcast¬ 
ing  networks  and  other  leading  broadcasters;  more  than  1,000 
university  and  public  libraries  plus  government  agencies  of 
every  kind.  More  than  half  the  members  of  Congress  take  CQ  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  the  many  facets  of  legislation.  Mrs.  Poynter 


and  I  founded  CQ  in  1945,  and  I  will  continue  as  editor  and 
president  of  Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc.  Before  her  death, 
Mrs.  Poynter  was  editor  of  CQ  and  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Times. 

I  began  buying  Times  Publishing  Co.  stock  in  19.35  while 
working  for  Scripps-Howard,  a  newspaper  chain.  In  1947  I  be¬ 
came  majority  stcK’kholder  and  wrote  and  published  “The  Stand¬ 
ards  of  C)wnership"  (see  note  below)  because  at  that  time  Hen¬ 
rietta  and  I  were  heavily  in  debt.  It  would  have  been  necessary 
to  sell  The  Times  if  we  had  died  .scmui  after  1947.  The  Standards 
were  a  directive  to  executors  without  tieing  their  hands. 

One  of  the  aims  in  founding  The  Poynter  Fund  after  we 
were  out  of  debt  was  to  provide  continuity  of  ownership  and 
management  of  The  Times  Publishing  Co.  and  Congressional 
Quarterly,  Inc.  In  subsequent  years  The  Times  acquired  the 
Evening  Independent  and  CQ  purchased  Editorial  Research  Re¬ 
ports. 

“The  Standards  of  Ownership”  will  remain  the  chart  for. 
goals  of  these  publishing  entities  without  interfering  with  oper¬ 
ating  decisions  of  the  active  management  present  and  future. 

1  have  had  many  in<iuiries  concerning  possible  sale  of  The 
Times  Publishing  Co.  and  Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc.  Without 
exception,  would-be  buyers  have  been  told  neither  corporation 
was  for  sale  to  anyone  at  any  price. 

The  market  for  publishing  companies  has  been  highly  spe¬ 
culative  in  recent  years  and  mo.st  newspapers,  particularly  in 
Florida,  have  been  grossly  overpriced.  Mrs.  Poynter  and  I  could 
have  cashed  our  chips  and  been  rich.  But  we  thought  publishing 
was  more  rewarding.  The  Poynter  Fund  will  have  no  incentive 
to  sell  its  publishing  properties,  and  the  active  staff  has  plenty  of 
incentive  to  improve  them  through  the  profit  sharing  program. 
Times  Publishing  Co.  staffers  last  year  shared  $750,000  in  profits 
—  and  they  earned  it. 

1  have  been  a  newspaper  executive  more  than  40  years. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  excellence  and  profit  if 
the  operators  look  beyond  immediate  profit.  The  staff  under¬ 
stands  this,  and  that’s  why  we  have  been  innovators  without 
being  capricious. 

Modern,  responsible  capitalism,  like  genuine  self- 
government,  flourishes  only  among  people  who  know  what  is 
going  on  and  are  able  to  relate  it  to  their  personal  lives.  The  poli¬ 
cies  and  deep  personal  beliefs  I  share  here  with  friends  and  staff 
are  the  very  essence  of  modem  capitalism.  Th^  will  yield  more 
profits  over  the  long  run  for  members  of  the  staff  and  for  stockhol¬ 
ders  because  of  continuing  improvement  in  the  products  of  their 
labors. 

NELSON  POYNTER 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 

The  Times  Publishing  Co. 
Editor  and  President, 
Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc. 


Standards  of  Ownership 

Since  Nelson  Poynter  wrote  his  Standards  for  Ownership  of  a  Newspaper  or  Radio 
Enterprise  August  6, 1947,  Times  Publishing  Co.  properties  have  accomplished  almost  all 
provisions,  including  aggressive  service  to  community;  integrity  in  news  and  information 
provided  the  public;  adequate  and  modern  equipment,  but  more  important,  development 
of  competent,  well-paid  staff;  home  ownership;  earned  staffer  dividends,  including 
company-paid  pension  and  profit  sharing;  strong  financial  reserves  with  reduced  in¬ 
debtedness;  freedom  from  ownership  in  enterprises  not  related  to  newspapering;  modest 
dividends  until  debts  are  discharged,  reserves  built  and  technical  equipment  acquired. 


Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  Is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maxirnum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

K^IMIP 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

16-18 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Stray, 
port,  La. 

16- 19— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Ri, 
Houston. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Govomm# 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19- 22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

20- 30 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  Natior, 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  hto 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

23- March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columl 
University. 

24- 25— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Pari 
House,  Boston. 

26- March  I— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Port-o-C^ 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton- Belveda 
Hotel,  Baltimore. 

28- March  4 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hot 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 


MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Jai 

Tar  Poinsett,  Greenville,  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hot 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Skirvin  Hots 

Oklahoma  City, 

9- 21— Seminar  on  newspictures.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  U' 

varsity. 

13- 15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

14- 15 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Lake  Tahoe. 

14- 16 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Minneapolis. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hote  i 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15 —  Oregon  circulation  conference.  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

16- 21 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop.  University  c 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Stouffer  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky.  h 
23-25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hots'’: 

Chicago. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute. 

Columbia  University,  New  York.  j 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howar 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbridge,  NJ. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hota 
Pittsburgh. 

29-30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe,  Lake  Tahoe.  i 
APRIL 

10- 12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  Ds 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  HoteL  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Hill 
Motel,  Crossvillo,  Tenn. 

11-12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Airlie  Foundation,  Wai|! 
renton,  Va. 

11-12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Mariott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

I3-I5 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13-18 — National  Association  of  Purchasing  Executives.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
13-25— Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  Inst 
tute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-15 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hote 
Baltimore. 

15 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Was!' 
ington. 

16—  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel 
Toronto. 
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Washington  reads  more  daily 
newspapers  than  any  other 
major  market-126  dailies  for 
every  100  households. 

More  of  these  families  read 
The  Washington  Post  than  any 
other  newspaper-50%  more. 
Most  of  them  have  it 
home-delivered. 

The  Washington  Post  gets 
there  first,  every  morning, 
in  the  nation’s  leading 
newspaper  market. 


WSHWeTOK 

POST 


Washington.  What  a  place  to  be  first! 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


A  member  of  Newspaper  1 


T 


SHAFFSTALL 

TRANSISTORIZED  MAT  DETECTOR 


CoL 


umn 


Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 


COPY  EDITORS  ARE  THE  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE  of  the  Fo mh 
Estate,  known  only  to  Cod  and  their  wives  or,  if  single,  to  their 
landladies.  They’re  so  forgotten,  in  fact,  that  last  summer  the 
Chicago  Tribune  unearthed  one  and  we  just  found  the  item  the 
paper  ran  about  its  discovery.  “Dennis  Murray,  Chicago  Tribune 
copy  editor,”  the  item  read,  “received  many  remembrances  on  his 
recent  birthday,  none  that  he  probably  remembers  more  vividly  than 
the  collection  of  comic  books  presented  to  him  by  his  daugiiter, 
Jennifer,  12.”  This  little  story  appeared  on  the  cookery  page,  aliove 
a  story  captioned:  “May  I  Have  Another  Cupcake?”  A  belated 
Happy  Birthday,  Dennis!  wherever  you're  bidding!  .  .  .  The  Irish 
Independent  of  Dublin  paid  tribute  to  New  York  Times  circulation 
director  NAT  GOLDSTEIN  for  his  efforts  in  raising  $10,000  to  help 
build  a  Catholic  church  in  Mayo  County,  Ireland.  The  article, 
spread  over  five  columns,  was  headed:  “American  Jew  helped  to 
build  a  Church  in  Mayo.”  It  told  how  Nat  learned  of  the  need  for 
the  church  in  1964  and  with  the  help  of  Times  circulation  manager 
PAT  REYNOLDS  and  cashier  JOHN  SHEEHAN  began  what  came 
to  be  known  as  a  “non-Zionist  appeal”  to  raise  funds  for  it.  Letters 
went  out  to  hundreds  of  people  on  Nat’s  Christmas  card  list,  asking 
each  for  a  $5  donation.  Nat,  Pat  and  John  will  be  honor  guests  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies.  .  .  .  THE  NEWEST  MEMBER  of  the 
Portland  AP  staff  arrived  at  the  start  of  unusually  severe  winter 
weather  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  ALLEN  NACHEMAN,  27,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  IT aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  along  with  his  wife, 
small  son  and  very  large  dog,  arrived  in  Portland  on  New  Year’s 
Eve  by  car  and  trailer.  They  spent  their  first  night  in  a  grocery 
store  parking  lot  as  that  was  the  only  place  they  could  find  that 
offered  them  shelter  from  the  storm.  “The  Bronx,”  says  Al,  who 
came  from  there,  “was  hardly  ever  like  this.”  .  .  .  GEORGE  HILL 
of  Seattle  has  come  up  with  a  couple  of  interesting  observations. 
“By  the  time  a  reporter  earns  enough  money  to  burn,”  he  muses,  j 
“he’s  lost  his  spark!”  {How  true,  how  true!)  And:  “An  editor’s? 
desk  is  a  wastebasket  with  drawers.”  ... 


SINSORABLE 

Sometimes  the  headings  salutable 
Are  not,  in  propriety,  suitable. 


—Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal 


This  “space-age  watch  dog”  stops  errors,  cuts 
proofreading  and  resetting  time  and  gives  you 
maximum  performance  from  your  automatic 
typesetter.  No  mechanical  error  can  be  re¬ 
peated.  If  every  mat  does  not  drop  into  place 
during  tape  composition  the  “memory  unit” 
stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot  correction. 
Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  adjusting  .  .  . 
no  tubes  to  burn  out ...  no  relays  to  wear  out. 
Automatically  adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Sayings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


“TITLES,  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS,”  writes  Gaye  Le 
Baron  in  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat,  “are  matters  to 


over  ^e  city  room  and  thus  got  stuck  with  putting  out  the  special 
section  on  new  cars.”  . . .  THERE’S  A  LOT  OF  BULL  in  the  papers 
lately.  Over  the  story  of  a  steer  that  was  struck  by  a  car  on  a 
freeway,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  headed:  “Steer  Wouldn’t 
Mooove  Over.”  And  the  LaRue  County  Herald-News  of  Hodgen-j 
ville,  Ky.,  headed  the  sad  tale  of  a  registered  bull  whose  value  was  j 
cut  (from  $300  to  $150)  when  he  was  shot  in  the  sweetbreads:  j 
“Black  Angus  Bull  To  Be  Sold  As  Steer.”  ...  | 

SPORTS  IN  THE  NEWS — and  news  about  sports.  JOE  NAMA'fH, 
the  swinginest  &  soarintest  JET  of  all,  has  long  been  the  target  of 
“the  writers”  on  the  subject  of  his  education.  At  every  turn  they’ve 
needled  him  about  what  he  studied  and  how  little  studying  he  did 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  .  .  .  And  the  week  prior  to  the  Super 
Bowl  in  Miami  was  no  exception.  One  day  he  was  affronted  by  a  i 
group  of  these  journalists  who  handed  him  the  worst  dig  of  all. ' 
“Is  it  true,  Joe,  you  graduated  with  a  degree  in  basket  weaving  at 
Alabama?”  .  .  .  Undaunted,  as  usual,  Joe  retorted,  “No,  I  found 
that  a  little  too  rough.  I  had  to  switch  to  journalism  to  get  through.” 

.  .  .When  the  Buffalo  Bills  drafted  Southern  California’s  0.  J. 
Simpson  for  all  that  money  ($600,000),  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal  used  this  Heady  Head:  “Simpson  Will  Play  for  Bills,  Lots 
and  Lots  of  Green  Ones”  .  .  .  and  the  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  Metro- 
East  Journal  headed  the  same  story  “WILL  ORANGE  JUICE 
FREEZE  IN  BUFFALO?”  .  .  .  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Columnist 
Herb  Caen  reports:  “Among  my  overseas  souvenirs:  a  headlin*-  in 
the  Paris  Herald  Tribune  reading  ‘Eisenhower  Not  Too  Old  For 
Graft’  (they  meant  heart  transplant).” 
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How  do  you  win  the  hearts 
(and  minds) of  over  88  percent  of  the 
908,000  population  in  the 

Portland/}^  Metro  Market ...  and 
romance  over  55  percent  of 
the  2.2  million  total  Oregon  Market??? 

(k  By  going  steady  ^^^^'’with 
the  Oregonian/Oregon  Journal. 

With  such  appeal  your  sales 

curve  will  rise  happily  ever  after! 


THE  OREBONIAIM 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


Tffsu^ 

}Nest 


Editor  £l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robarf  U.  Brown  Jamat  Wr!9ht  Brown 

Publishar  and  Editor  Publither,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 


Keeping  promises 

In  a  pre-election  statement  of  views  on  freedom  of  information, 
President  Nixon  said  last  October  that  “Tlie  free  flow  of  information 
is  the  foundation  of  a  free  society.  Only  an  infonned  electorate  can 
make  decisions.  The  business  of  government  is  the  {people’s  business 
and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  how  their  business  is  Iteing 
conducted." 

President  Nixon’s  jjerformance  in  the  area  of  information  during 
his  first  month  in  office  is  receiving  high  grades  from  experiencetl 
newsmen  on  the  Washington  beat.  His  handling  of  questions  during 
his  first  two  press  conferences  indicates  a  desire  to  live  up  to  his 
original  statement  of  policy.  Contacts  with  government  officials  seem 
to  be  made  more  easily,  rejxrrters  suggest.  'I'he  Presitlent’s  order  last 
week  to  all  government  agencies  to  sjjeed  up  their  release  of  statistical 
data  and  to  “discontinue  manipulations  of  release  dates”  supports 
the  impression  that  information  may  be  forthcoming  more  freely 
under  this  administration  than  in  the  past. 

We  hop>e  all  this  is  not  just  a  manifestation  of  the  usual  )K)st- 
election  presidential-press  honeymoon  but  that  it  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  administration  that  is  dedicated  to  the  principles  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  (Congress  f)f  the  United  States  when  it  passed  the 
Freedom  of  Information  .\ct. 

What  about  performance? 

Current  tactics  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  indi¬ 
cate  an  attack  against  combined  ownership  of  multi-media  in  a 
single  market.  In  their  zeal  to  protect  “the  public  interest”  these 
government  agencies  have  made  a  basic  assumption  that  combined 
newspajrer-radio-television  ownership  is  wrong  per  se.  No  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  w’hether  broadcasting  performance  under 
sucli  ownership  has  been  “in  the  public  interest,”  with  the  exception 
of  a  nod  in  that  direction  in  the  case  of  WHDH,  Boston.  « 

The  performance  of  broadcasting  stations  should  be  the  prime 
consideration  of  FCC  in  renewal  of  licenses.  The  new  approach  of 
FCC  and  Justice  suggest  the  prime  consideration  for  renewal  is  who 
owns  the  facilities  rather  than  the  level  of  broadcasting  comjretence. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  list  of  questions  to  be  covered  by 
FCC  in  its  inquiry’  into  the  ownership  of  tv  and  radio. 


Non-secret  secret 

Someone  in  the  Navy  hit  the  height  of  idiocy  in  classifying  as 
“secret”  articles  that  appeared  in  daily  newspapers  about  a  Navy 
communications  project  in  northern  Wisconsin  when  everyone  in  the 
area  has  known  about  “Project  Sanguine”  for  months.  The  Navy  it¬ 
self  has  released  information  on  many  phases  of  it  except  for  its 
ultimate  purpose.  To  end  a  ridiculous  snafu  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  ordered  that  “articles  appe-aring  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
elsewhere  in  the  public  domain  will  not  be  classified.”  The  Navy 
admitted  someone  had  made  a  mistake. 
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letters 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

After  28  years  of  editorial  writing — 
and  one  heart  attack — I  am  not  an  un¬ 
sung  hero. 

I'm  just  unsung. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  In  my  book — 
now  that  I’m  an  old-timer  about  to  retire, 

I  can  ponti&cate  a  little — the  editorial 
writer  should  be  anonymous.  His  product 
is  his  own,  of  course.  But  it  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  newspaper  which  pays  him  to 
express  the  newspaper’s  views. 

Does  this  sound  corny?  If  it  does,  ours 
is  a  corny  profession.  Newspapers  do  in¬ 
deed  have  views,  opinions,  preferences, 
axes  to  grind. 

Editorial  writers  are  axe-grinders,  for 
their  newspapers. 

A  man  can  take  pride  in  doing  this  kind 
of  work;  I  have  taken  pride  in  my  job 
every  day  of  my  28  years  in  the  ivory 
tower — actually  much  more  a  goldfish 
bowl  than  a  tower. 

I  am  proud  of  what  I  have  done  be¬ 
cause — although  no  editorial  writer  is  in¬ 
fallible — the  constant  aim  is  to  advocate 
what’s  best  for  the  community,  the  state 
and  the  nation,  as  the  publisher  sees  it. 

The  publisher? 

I’m  not  sure  how  many  times  I’ve  been 
asked:  “You  write  what  the  publisher 
orders  you  to  write,  don’t  you?” 

Well,  in  my  own  case,  a  publisher  has 
ordered  me  to  write  on  a  given  subject 
only  once.  Direct  orders  haven’t  been  nec¬ 
essary,  except  when  the  publisher  and  I 
violently  disagreed.  When  that  happened, 
the  publisher  had  his  way — as  he  should 
have.  It’s  his  newspaper. 

1  didn’t  write  it  for  him,  however.  I  re¬ 
signed  from  the  job  instead.  It  there  any 
other  way?  I  doubt  it. 

Of  course  there’s  the  cynical  argument 
that  “a  good  editorial  writer  is  a  guy  who 
can  write  on  either  side  of  any  question.” 

I’d  say  such  a  writer  is  prohahly  clever, 
capable,  gifted — but  I  can’t  see  how  you 
I  could  call  him  good.  How  “good”  is  a 
j  man  who  has  no  integrity? 

I  Let  no  youngster  shy  away  from  edi- 
Itorial  writing  because  of  the  thought  that 
he  might,  some  dark  day,  have  to  rise  up 
i  on  his  hind  legs  and  refuse  to  inflict  on 
I  his  readers  something  a  publisher  had 
ordered,  contrary  to  his  own  deep-seated 
belief.  This  never  happens  to  the  average 
editorial  writer;  in  my  own  experience,  it 
happened  only  once  in  nearly  30  years. 

And  the  number  of  times  I’ve  popped 
I  something  into  print  that  made  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  skin  crawl  when  he  read  it — I’ll 
I  never  know.  I  tip  my  hat  now  to  the  four 
publishers  I’ve  served,  who  have  endured 
my  worst  aberrations  silently  because, 
perhaps  five  days  out  of  every  six,  the  edi¬ 
torials  contained  nothing  to  turn  them 
violently  ill. 

I’ve  been  haunted  for  some  years  by  an 
observation  another  old-timer  made,  on  re¬ 
tiring  after  30  years  of  opinion-writing. 

“I  doubt,”  he  wrote,  “that  in  all  those 
years  I  have  changed  a  single  mind.” 

I  doubt  it,  too.  I’ve  never  tried  to 
change  minds  among  the  readers.  I’ve 
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tried,  instead,  to  say  in  so  many  words: 
“This  is  the  wise  course  for  all  of  us  to 
follow  as  a  community — and  here  are  the 
reasons  why.” 

Then  come  the  letters  to  the  editor, 
agreeing  or  disagreeing.  Then  come  the 
nasty  telephone  calls — and  the  occasional 
wrathful  visitor.  And — very  rarely — there 
are  the  bouquets:  “You  helped  us  build 
the  new  high  school”  (or  the  hospital,  or 
some  other  community  improvement) . 

Brickbats,  bouquets — but  mostly  ano¬ 
nymity — these  plus  the  certainty  that 
you’re  doing  a  worthwhile  job  are  your 
rewards  as  “the  voice  of  the  newspaper.” 

You  even  get  to  feeling  quite  indispen¬ 
sable — your  first  few  years.  That  is  one  of 
the  real  hazards  of  the  job:  You’re  apt  to 
take  yourself  just  a  little  too  seriously. 

And  no  writer  is  infallible. 

You  can  do  your  best  to  inform.  You 
can  strive  to  persuade.  But — I’m  sure  now 
that  my  pr^ecessor  on  this  treadmill 
was  right  about  it — you’ll  probably  never 
change  a  single  mind. 

Edward  H.  Carlton 

Kents  Hill,  Maine 

(The  writer  retires  March  1  as  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Daily  Kenne¬ 
bec  Journal  at  Augusta,  Maine.  He  has 
written  editorials  in  the  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister,  the  Portland  Evening  Express  and 
the  Portland  Evening  News.) 

•  *  * 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Your  good  words  (February  1)  about 
the  Institute’s  financial  management  are 
appreciated,  but  not  deserved  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  comparison  with  the  other  group 
implies. 

The  CPA’s  financial  report  reflected  our 
condition  as  of  September  30,  which  ended 
the  1967-68  fiscal  year.  But,  as  listed  un¬ 
der  “deferred  credits”  in  the  statement, 
cash  in  banks  was  swollen  by  amounts  col¬ 
lected  for  1968-69.  One  item  of  135,330 
represented  prepaid  dues,  and  the  other 
was  for  $8,7%  in  advance  registration  fees 
for  the  21st  Annual  Meeting,  which  did 
not  take  place  until  October  27-30.  To¬ 
gether  they  amount  to  $44,120 — which 
took  a  big  bite  out  of  the  $115,567.46  of 
cash  on  hand. 

In  other  words,  our  cash  position  when 
the  report  was  prepared  was  comparable 
to  that  of  an  individual  who  has  sold  his 
old  house  and  not  yet  paid  for  his  new 
one,  and  who  has  also  accepted  a  year’s 
salary  in  advance. 

The  balance  sheet  may  also  leave  the 
door  open  to  misinterpretation  of  conven¬ 
tion  expenditures.  The  net  loss  on  the  two 
conventions  in  that  fiscal  year  was  due 
less  to  generosity  in  the  “hospitality-en¬ 
tertainment  department”  than  to  other 
costs  absorbed  by  the  Institute  and  not 
passed  along  to  the  individuals  attending. 
These  include  printing  and  mailing  pro¬ 
grams  and  attendance-promotion  material : 
administration  (staff  travel,  clerical  help 
and  rented  equipment) ;  speakers’  hotel 
expenses;  special  gratuities  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  For  both  meetings  combined,  these 
items  totaled  $7,625.84. 

All  receptions,  meals  and  entertainment 
are  paid  for  by  the  members  attending, 
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being  included  in  the  all-expense  ticket- 
books  which  they  buy  when  registering. 
There  is  no  hospitality  from  “outsiders”, 
so  to  supplement  the  ticketed  functions 
and  bring  members  together  informally, 
INCFO  sponsors  occasional  brief  soci^ 
periods.  The  outlay  per  person  attending 
the  two  conventions  averaged  $6.70. 

Some  association  members,  including 
some  of  ours,  perceive  a  conflict  between 
“non-profit”  and  accretion  of  an  operating 
surplus.  But  it’s  just  as  important  for  a 
trade  association  to  have  adequate  work¬ 
ing  funds  as  it  is  for  a  newspaper.  No 
group  can  render  proper  service  to  mem¬ 
bers  if  officers  and  staff  have  to  give  their 
first — and  sometimes  continuous — thought 
to  raising  money. 

Inflation  makes  a  surplus  even  more 
important.  For  example,  INCFO  still 
charges  the  same  dues  it  did  in  1959,  but 
the  costs  it  incurs  for  the  members’  bene¬ 
fit  have  gone  up.  Hotel  charges  have  in¬ 
creased  to  a  point  where  they  now  absorb 
the  portion  of  our  registration  fee  that 
used  to  be  expended  for  printing,  mailing 
and  administration. 

Proof  of  this  appeared  in  the  balance 
sheet,  which  showed  an  excess  of  expense 
over  income  amounting  to  $5,112.%.  A 
comparable  loss  is  budgeted  for  1968-69. 
No  association  can  plan  in  siicb  fashion 
without  a  reserve  to  draw  against  when 
needed. 

G.  K.  Dahl 

Fair  Haven,  N.J. 

(The  writer  is  General  Manager  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers.) 

*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  PHOTOS 

I  am  interested  in  locating  examples  of 
the  effective  use  of  photographs  to  express 
an  editorial  opinion.  Any  newspapers  who 
have  used  this  technique  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  me.  I  hope  eventually  to 
collect  enough  material  bearing  on  this 
use  of  photos  to  be  able  to  share  it  with 
others  who  might  wish  to  try  it. 

Robert  M.  Smith 
Instructor,  Photojournalism 
Wisconsin  State  University 
Fan  Claire,  Wis.  54701 


Short  Takes 

She  carried  a  banquet  of  stephanotis, 
mums,  carnations  and  roses. — Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Evening  Jmimal. 

«  *  * 

He  was  signed  to  be  a  first  basement 
for  the  Cleveland  Indians. — Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

*  •  * 

Middlesex  Man  Is  Daddy — Again. — 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer. 

*  *  * 

The  verdict  was  against  John  F  .  . 
whose  auto  was  in  a  collision  with  Mrs. 
B  .  .  .’s  can. — Hudson  City  (N.J.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  *  « 

To  remove  fruit  stains  rub  powdered 
boiling  w’ater  into  the  spots  and  pour 
fabric. — Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  « 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  carli  amusinc  typo- 
■  raphical  error  from  a  newspaper.) 
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Almost  half  of  all 
New’VbrkTimes 
readers  live  in 
families  owning 
two  or  more  cars. 


Almost  half? 

From  •'Tomorrow's  Markets  Today:  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Times  Reader”— the  most  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  The  New  York  Times  audience  ever  made.  To  learn  more  about  this  unusually  informative  and 
useful  report,  write  or  call  The  New  York  Times  office  nearest  you  or  Joseph  B.  Wagner.  National 
Advertising  Manager.  The  New  York  Times.  229  W.  43d  St..  New  York,  N.Y,  10036.  Tel:  (212)  556-1201. 
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The  stage  manager  of  Administration  PR 

How  Herb  Klein  assists  The  President 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington  Costello,  his  executive  assistant,  Governoi’  of  California.  When  the  men  has  a  background  of 
Ri'hind  a  king-sized  desk  in  a  shies  away  from  using  the  word  Nixon  again  made  the  White  newspaper  experience,  the  ex- 
high-ceilinged  room  sits  a  medi-  “ombudsman”  but  Herb  lets  it  House  his  goal  in  1968,  Klein  perience  of  one  of  the  women 
um-sized  man  with  his  back  to  drop  sometimes  when  talking  was  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  has  lieen  mostly  in  politics,  and 
tall  windows  through  which  he  al>out  his  job.  all  the  way.  Times  when  he  was  the  other  has  had  varied  train- 

can  .see,  if  he  turns  around,  the  What  Klein  really  is,  in  simple  not  serving  Nixon  he  went  back  ing  in  public  relations  and  re¬ 
front  portico  of  the  White  terms,  is  the  stage  manager  of  to  being  editor  of  the  San  Diego  search  in  Iwth  political  and 
House,  the  fountain,  the  big  the  Administration’s  public  re-  Union  in  the  Copley  Group.  journalistic  fields.  All  four  rank 
trees,  the  wide  sweep  of  lawn,  lations.  Any  suggestion  that  he  Because  of  this  association  as  assistants  to  Klein, 
and  workmen  still  dismantling  manages  the  news  meets  instant  and  journalistic  and  political  Paul  Costello,  the  executive 
the  stand  from  which  President  rejection ;  there  is  a  vast  diflfer-  experience,  it  was  supposed  that  assistant,  a  Bowdoin  College 
Nixon  reviewed  the  inaugural  ence,  in  the  lexicon  of  Klein  and  Herb  would  be  the  White  House  graduate,  was  a  reporter  for  the 
parade.  His  name  is  Herbert  C.  his  staff,  between  “managing”  Press  Secretary.  Boston  Herald  for  10  years, 

Klein  and  his  official  title  is  Di-  and  “coordinating”  the  news.  But  Nixon,  something  of  an  several  of  them  as  chief  of  the 
rector  of  Communications  for  Their  job,  as  they  see  it,  is  to  innovator  and  considerable  of  an  paper’s  State  House  bureau,  did 
the  Executive  Branch.  Most  expedite  the  flow  of  information  organizer,  envisioned  a  need  for  public  relations  for  a  spell  for 
folks  call  him  Herb.  to  the  news  media,  rather  than  someone  who  would  serve  his  “John  Hancock,  Huh,”  and  was 

Herb’s  job  is  a  new  one.  He  is  to  retard  it  for  policy  or  bureau-  administration  from  a  broader  manager  of  Nixon’s  news  bureau 
I  the  first  person  ever  to  hold  that  cratic  reasons.  base  and  translate  the  complex-  in  New  York  during  the  cam- 

kind  of  an  office  in  a  Presidential  Parenthetically  it  might  be  ob-  ities  of  modern  government  into  paign.  He  entered  journalism  as 
administration.  If  he  doesn’t  al-  served  that  so  far  the  Washing-  information  to  which  the  citizen  a  reporter  on  the  Portsmouth 
ready,  before  he  has  been  on  the  ton  press  corps  agrees  that  the  was  entitled  and  which  he  could  (N.  H.)  Herald. 
job  very  long  he  undoubtedly  Nixon  crew  has  done  a  good  understand.  This  required  a  Herbert  Thompson,  the  other 
will  know  more  about  what  goes  job  but  there  are  those  who  re-  captain  for  the  crew  and  he  gave  male  memlier,  was  on  the  staff 
on  in  the  Nixon  Administration  mind  that  four  years  is  a  long  the  job  to  Klein.  of  Spiro  T.  Agnew  when  the 

than  anyone  except  the  Presi-  time  and  eight  years  is  twice  as  Klein  has  four  assistants,  plus  Vice  President  was  Governor  of 
dent  himself — and  a  lot  of  the  long  and  counsel  against  assum-  the  usual  complement  of  sec-  Maryland.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
President’s  information  will  be  ing  that  a  fast  start  will  mean  retaries.  They  occupy  spacious,  the  University  of  Missouri 
,  supplied  by  Herb.  a  Garrison  finish.  red-carpeted  offices  in  the  Ex-  School  of  Journalism  who 

I  The  word  “Communications”  Herb  has  been  closer  to  Presi-  ecutive  Office  Building,  formerly  worked  for  the  Associated  Press 

II  in  his  title  is  misleading  if  taken  dent  Nixon  and  worked  with  him  known  as  the  State,  War  and  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.  and  in 
1  to  mean  that  his  principal  duty  longer  than  most  presidential  Navy  Building,  considered  by  Baltimore  before  transferring 
i8  to  communicate  information  spokesmen  of  recent  years  have  some  to  be  a  priceless  speci-  to  .Annapolis  where  he  was  head 
to  the  communications  media,  with  their  chiefs.  He  served  with  men  of  early  19th  century  arch-  of  the  .AP  bureau  for  12  years 
[  He  does  that,  on  occasion,  and  Nixon  when  he  was  a  Senator  itecture  and  by  others  an  archi-  before  joining  .Agnew. 

II  he  is  the  official  spokesman  for  and  Vice  President,  was  on  his  tectural  monstrosity  that  should  Mrs.  Virginia  Saveli  never 
I  the  Administration  but  he  is  campaign  staff  when  he  ran  for  lie  demolished.  worked  in  a  newspaper  office  or 

I  primarily  a  coordinator,  rather  President  in  1960  and  aided  him  Two  of  the  assistants  are  did  public  relations  as  such  but 
than  a  communicator.  Paul  in  his  futile  attempt  to  become  men;  two  are  women.  Each  of  ,  (Continued  on  page  10) 


Herb  Klein 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

she  has  an  impressive  political 
background.  She  worked  for  the 
Republican  Party  in  California 
for  many  years,  was  the  first 
woman  ever  elected  State  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Young  Republicans 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  delegation  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention  in 
1960  that  nominated  Nixon  for 
the  Presidency.  Before  coming  to 
Washington  she  was  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

Mrs.  Margita  White  is  Klein’s 
administrative  assistant.  She 
had  a  brief  brush  with  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  researcher  for  Ray¬ 
mond  Moley,  one  of  FDR’s 
“brain  trust”  members,  but 
mostly  she  has  built  up  a  back¬ 
ground  in  politics  by  working 
for  Herb  Klein  when  he  was  an 
aide  to  Vice  President  Nixon, 
by  serving  as  press  officer  for 
the  Republican  members  of  the 
state  legislature  in  Hawaii,  and 
working  for  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Girl  watchers  would  find 
her  worth  watching. 

These  four  are  Klein’s  liaison 
with  the  press  officers  of  the 
government  departments  and 
agencies.  They  call  their 
“clients”  every  day  to  find  out 
what  is  the  day’s  program,  what 
problems  they  have  and  what 
their  complaints  are,  if  any.  In 
most  cases  the  departmental 
press  officer  prepares  and  puts 
out  his  own  press  releases  or 
answ'ers  reporters’  questions  but, 
except  in  rare  in^nces,  only 
after  informing  Klein’s  office  of 
what  they  plan  to  do  and  discus¬ 
sing  it  with  a  Klein  staffer. 

Cooperate  %«rith  the  press 

Sometimes,  however,  Klein’s 
office  will  write  a  press  release, 
mimeograph  it  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  departmental  officer  for 
distribution.  This  is  done,  Klein 
and  his  aides  insist,  not  as 
censorship  but  as  cooperation, 
although  obviously  cooperation 
could  mean  the  elimination  of 
anjrthing  Klein  considered  likely 
to  harm  the  public  image  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

The  most  independent  depart¬ 
mental  press  officers  undoubted¬ 
ly  are  Ronald  Ziegler,  White 
House  Press  Secretary,  and 
Richard  J.  McCloskey,  the 
spokesman  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Klein  sometimes  briefs 
them,  however,  on  what  is  going 
on  in  other  departments  so  that 
any  information  they  give  out 
in  overlapping  situations  is  co¬ 
ordinated.  One  of  the  functions 
of  the  Klein  office  is  to  keep 
departmental  spokesmen  out  of 
trouble  and  prevent  embarras¬ 
sing  statements. 


Ziegler,  a  former  California 
advertising  agency  executive,  is 
the  spokesman  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  does  not  work  under 
anyone’s  direction  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s.  He  doesn’t  have  to  check 
■with  Klein  before  he  gives  infor¬ 
mation  to  reporters,  but  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  in  line 
with  the  over-all  organization 
Nixon  has  established,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  he  and  Klein  will 
talk  things  over  before  any 
headline  news  is  given  out. 

As  with  Klein,  Ziegler  has 
four  assistants.  The  deputy  press 
officer  is  Jerry  Warren,  who  was 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union.  The  others 
are  Allen  Woods,  Tim  Elboume 
and  Bruce  Whelihan.  Their 
function  is  to  handle  news  mat¬ 
ters  with  which  the  President  is 
personally  involved. 

Most  other  Presidents,  since 
the  office  of  Press  Secretary 
was  established,  have  held  brief¬ 
ing  sessions  with  their  press 
aides  and  other  officials  before 
holding  a  news  conference.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  almost  always 
did  and  James  C.  Hagerty  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  clues  and  pos¬ 
sible  answers  to  questions  he 
might  be  asked.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  often  held  long  briefing  ses¬ 
sions  with  his  aides  and  advisers 
the  night  before  a  scheduled 
news  conference. 

President  Nixon,  however, 
doesn’t  work  that  way.  As  Klein 
says,  he  does  most  of  his  own 
briefing.  What  that  means  is 
that  his  press  aides  keep  him 
informed  by  summarizing  the 
important  news  for  him  and  he 
reads  the  papers  himself  or  has 
them  “briefed”  for  him.  So  when 
he  goes  before  the  microphone 
and  cameras  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  he  has  organized  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  will  answer  when 
reporters  ask  questions  about 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  He 
has  a  skillful  mind  for  turning 
aside  the  trivial  questions  and 
a  fluent  tongue  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  to  answer  the 
important  ones. 

Nixon’s  right  hand 

Herb  Klein’s  job  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  the  option,  or 
privilege,  of  attending  Cabinet 
meetings,  meetings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  various  commissions 
and  boards  the  President  creates 
to  deal  with  urban  problems  and 
other  national  issues.  In  that  po¬ 
sition  there  is  mighty  little  that 
goes  on  in  the  Executive  Branch 
that  Herb  doesn’t  know.  He  sits 
about  as  close  to  the  right  hand 
of  President  Nixon  as  any  one 
and,  being  the  Director  of  Com¬ 
munications,  he  can  be  the 
channel  through  which  Nixon 
policies  and  ideas  reach  many 
Administration  officials. 


Tucson  ruling  awaited 

ANPA  will  advocate 
merger  protection 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  New’spaper  Publishers 
Association  stands  committed  to 
w'aging  a  fight  in  Congress  to 
obtain  legislation  to  legalize  ex¬ 
isting  “agency”  publishing  op¬ 
erations  and  all  merged  opera¬ 
tions. 

ANPA  is  standing  by  at  the 
moment,  awaiting  the  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Tucson 
Case  where  the  immediate  issue 
is  the  validity  of  the  1940  agree¬ 
ment  that  provides  for  joint 
business  and  production  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  the  Tucson  Evening  Citizen. 

Of  far-ranging  importance  is 
the  question,  also  argued  in  that 
case,  of  the  legality  of  outright 
mergers  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  companies  under  the  so- 
called  “failing  business”  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  is  cause  for  “substan¬ 
tial  concern”  by  the  ANPA  with 
the  ultimate  effect  of  an  un¬ 
favorable  ruling,  an  association 
spokesman  said,  in  reference  to 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Board,  according  to  the 
resolution,  took  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  lawyers  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  have  indi¬ 
cated  openly  that  they  would 
proceed  against  merged  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  attempt  to  have 
the  courts  break  up  the  com¬ 
bined  “agency”  form  of  publish¬ 
ing  in  22  cities. 

According  to  the  resolution, 
there'  are  “some  300  or  more 
merged  daily  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  country”  w'hich 
would  be  imperilled  by  an  all- 
out  government  attack  if  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  provide 
the  judicial  relief  sought  in  the 
Tucson  Case. 


The  alternative,  the  resolutiq 
declared,  is  for  the  ANPA  t 
seek  to  have  Congress  enact  a;, 
propriate  remedial  legislatiot 
Several  bills  for  this  purpos  I 
are  already  introduced  in  th 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  ANPA  resolution  pointe 
out  that  the  Board  of  Director 
had  first  considered  the  subjec 
of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
attack  on  joint  newspaper  op 
erations  in  February  1966.  Tb 
related  effort  to  seek  remcdia 
legislation  has  been  a  subject  o 
intensive  discussion  at  ever 
subsequent  Board  meeting,  th< 
resolution  declared. 

Last  year  the  Board  author 
ized  ANPA  general  Counse 
Arthur  B.  Hanson  to  file  a  brief 
amicus  curiae  in  support  of 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  in  th| 
Supreme  Court.  1 
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.  j  .  . ,  Sullivan,  on  the  advice  of  a 

»urt  does  not  provide  attorney,  declined  to  tes- 

relief  sought  in  the  appeared  January 

7,  citing  a  provision  of  New  Jer- 
-  sey  law  that  excuses  news  re¬ 
porters  from  disclosing  a 
As  for  the  press,  Klein  says  source.  Brought  before  Superior 
one  of  his  objectives  is  to  make  Court  Judge  Peter  P.  Artascrse, 
Cabinet  officers  more  available  Sullivan  was  excused  from  nam- 
to  the  reporters  and  to  see  that  ing  a  source  but  was  advised 
they  get  true  new's  when  it  is  that  he  should  answer  to 
news.  He  doesn’t  want  either  a  whether  or  not  there  was  “any 
credibility  or  a  time  gap.  With  source  other  than  himself.”  “If 
the  support  of  the  President  he  he  says  there  is,”  the  judge  said, 
may  succeed  in  making  things  “that  is  the  end  of  it” 
different  and  better  for  re-  Accordingly,  on  February  6, 
porters.  As  of  now  the  press  Sullivan  went  before  the  grand 
corps,  without  abandoning  an  jury  and  in  effect  said  there  was 
inbred  skepticism,  thinks  he  is  a  source  other  than  himself.  He 
doing  a  fair  job.  He  is  person-  was  excused  after  10  minutes, 
ally  well  liked  and  Margita  “We  hope,”  said  a  Times  at- 

White  says  “He’s  a  nice  man  to  tomey,”  this  is  the  end  of  the 

w'ork  for.”  story.” 
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can  smile  about  it  now  ’ 


Publisher  couldn’t  report  son’s  trial 

By  Newton  II.  Ful  bright 


Joseph  Matzner,  60-year-old 
publisher  of  Wayne  Today,  a 
New  Jersey  suburban  tabloid, 
found  himself  in  the  comfortable 
mood  this  week  of  being  able  to 
sit  back  and  smile  about  a  court 
j  ruling  that  had  prevented  his 
newspaper  from  covering  a  mur¬ 
der  trial. 

It  ended  with  a  jury  verdict 
that  freed  his  30-year-old  son, 
George  Matzner,  and  two  others. 
They  were  charged  with  the 
murder  in  late  1966  of  Gabriel 
(Johnny  the  Walk)  De  Franco, 
a  42-year-old  racketeer.  Some¬ 
body  had  cut  his  throat  after  he 
answered  a  knock  at  the  door  of 
his  home  in  Paterson,  N.J. 

Joseph  Muccio,  investigator 
for  the  Passaic  County  Prosecu¬ 
tor’s  office,  and  John  Thevos,  the 
prosecutor,  claimed  that  John 
DeGroot,  a  suspended  Clifton, 
N.J.,  sergeant  of  detectives,  cut 
De  Franco’s  throat  but  that 
young  Matzner  and  a  third  man, 
Vincent  Kearney  Jr.,  a  gambler, 
were  implicated  in  plotting  the 
deed  to  prevent  De  Franco  from 
talking  about  the  murder  of 
Judith  Kavanaugh,  a  21-year- 
old  Clifton  housewife,  seven 
months  earlier. 

Still  under  restraint 

Members  of  the  jury,  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  discussion  of  the  evi- 
I  dence  among  themselves  for  less 
than  three  hours,  reached  their 
unanimous  decision  on  the  first 
ballot. 

“I  can  smile  about  it  now,” 
said  the  elder  Matzner.  “But  I 
still  can’t  write  about  it  in  my 
newspaper,  unless  I  get  my 
dander  up.  It  was  an  unusual 
court  order.” 

Matzner  had  reference  to  a 
ruling  made  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Gordon  H.  Brown  which 
threatened  the  publisher  with 
criminal  contempt  if  he  entered 
the  courtroom  or  commented  on 
the  trial  in  his  newspaper.  The 
order  applied  also  to  Wayne  To¬ 
day  and  anybody  working  for  it. 

“It  meant  we  were  forbidden 
to  cover  the  trial,”  Matzner  said. 
“This,  I  believe,  was  unusual. 
But  it  was  even  more  unusual  to 
hear  a  court  say,  as  this  one  did, 
that  we  had  its  permission  to 
help  ourselves  to  anything  the 
Associated  Press  reported  or 
other  newspapers — other  news¬ 
papers  mind  you — printed  about 
the  trial. 

“Well — I  can  laugh  about  it 
now  but  it  was  quite  serious 
when  this  ruling  was  made.  I 
contacted  other  publishers,  and 


they  were  very  kind  to  me.  They 
said,  ‘Well,  help  yourself,  go 
right  ahead,’  and  I  did.  The 
Newark  News,  the  Paterson 
Morning  Coil — all  the  Northern 
New  Jersey  newspapers  covered 
the  trial  fairly,  and  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  them  for  permitting  me  to 
choose  and  reprint  their  mate¬ 
rial.  But  when  that  ruling  came 
down — well,  that  was  my  boy  in 
there,  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  I 
chose  to  say  nothing.  Actually,  I 
didn’t  have  a  choice.  But  now — 
I  don’t  know,  I  may  choose  to 
fight.” 

Another  trial  pending 

Matzner  said  he  was  still  un¬ 
der  court  order  not  to  write  or 
comment  in  print  on  the  trial  be¬ 
cause  young  Matzner,  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  Paul  Kavanaugh,  27- 
year-old  husband  of  the  slain 
woman  and  a  truckdriver  for  the 
Matzner  newspapers,  and  Kear¬ 
ney  face  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Kavanaugh.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  contends  she  was  slain  af¬ 
ter  she  threatened  to  tell  au¬ 
thorities  that  her  husband  and 
others  were  involved  with  young 
Matzner  in  racketeering  and 
counterfeiting. 

“They  will  have  to  u.se  the 
same  evidence  they  used  in  the 
De  Franco  trial,”  Matzner  said. 
“If  the  jury  didn’t  believe  it  then 
I  don’t  see  how  a  second  jury 
will  believe  a  replay  version.” 

Matzner,  who  got  his  start  in 
the  newspaper  business  as  a 
copy  boy  with  the  Newark  News 
and  went  on  to  work  for  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  before  be¬ 
coming  an  owner  and  publisher, 
was  undecided  about  how  his  pa¬ 
per  should  proceed  when  and  if 
the  new  trial  comes  up. 

“Barring  us  from  the  court¬ 
room  was  unconstitutional,”  he 
said.  “I  haven’t  much  doubt 
about  that.” 

F.  Lee  Bailey,  the  celebrated 
Boston  criminal  lawyer,  still 
represents  his  son,  Matzner  said, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  court  or¬ 
der  upheld  by  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  prevented  Bailey 
from  taking  direct  part  in  the 
trial  defense.  Joseph  Affitto,  a 
Bailey  associate,  conducted  the 
trial. 

“This  was  an  exhausting  trial 
that  consumed  the  energies  of 
everybody  in  it  for  almost  two 
yeans,”  Matzner  said.  “I  haven’t 
spoken  recently  with  Bailey  but 
I  doubt  he  will  let  this  court  or¬ 
der  stand,  that  bars  him  from 
taking  part  in  the  trial,  if 
another  trial  does  come  up  on 


the  Kavanaugh  charge.” 

Half  a  million  for  defense 

Matzner  said  the  defense  had 
cost  him  half  a  million  dollars. 
“But  since  we  won,”  he  said, 
“the  victory  was  worth  every 
cent  of  it.  I  just  wouldn’t  want 
to  think  what  it  would  be  like  if 
we  had  lost.” 

He  asserted  that  his  newspa¬ 
per  had  suffered  no  loss  in  rev¬ 
enue  or  readers  from  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  his  son  in  a  murder 
trial. 

“Our  attorneys  conducted  an 
investigation  of  their  own  and 
were  able  to  discredit  the  case 
Muccio  and  Thevos  had  built  up. 
We  had  the  money  to  spend,  but 
I  hesitate  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  not  had 
the  money.” 

The  Paterson  Morning  Call 
quoted  Joseph  Muccio,  the 
County  Prosecutor,  as  saying  af¬ 
ter  the  jury  verdict  on  February 
6:  “I  can’t  give  any  reaction. 
There  is  another  trial  situation 
that  may  come  up.” 

Muccio  was  bitter  over  the 
way  the  press  had  reported  the 


Club  members 
question  need 
for  $50  levy 

Members  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  were  holding  rump 
watercooler  meetings  this  week 
in  advertising  and  PR  offices 
(where  most  of  the  club’s  mem- 
tership  can  be  found),  trying  to 
decide  what  they  should  do 
about  a  special  $50  assessment. 

The  assessment  was  to  make 
up  a  deficit  of  some  $110,000  the 
club’s  management  had  discov¬ 
ered  in  club  finances. 

Before  paying  the  assessment 
the  members  were  demanding  to 
know  how  such  a  deficit  had  de¬ 
veloped,  and  how  it  had  grown 
to  such  a  proportion  before  be¬ 
ing  uncovered  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  the  reputation  of 
being  chronically  in  the  red. 

One  board  member,  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  said  he  had  at¬ 
tended  a  directors’  meeting 
called  to  discuss  the  shortage 
and  had  come  away  “more  con¬ 
fused  than  when  I  went  in.” 

“I  still  don’t  know  what  it  is 
all  about,”  he  said.  “Almost  all 
I  know  is  scuttlebutt — that  a 
deficit  of  $110,000  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  that  District  At¬ 
torney  Frank  S.  Hogan’s  office 


trial.  “I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  murder,”  he  said,  “but  you 
would  think  I  did  when  you  read 
the  papers.  I’ve  got  blood  run¬ 
ning  out  of  me. 

“I’m  just  a  little  investigator 
trying  to  do  his  job.  I  think  I 
have  been  killed  enough  by 
Matzner’s  publications  in  Liz 
Kaming.” 

The  reference  was  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kaming  of  the  Morning 
Call,  who  covered  much  of  the 
De  Franco  trial.  Miss  Kaming 
has  stated  that  she  reported  only 
what  happened  in  court  and  dur¬ 
ing  pre-trial,  when  reporters 
were  barred  from  covering  the 
selection  of  a  jury,  and  where 
photographers  at  one  time,  be¬ 
fore  a  ruling  was  amended, 
were  prevented  from  entering 
the  courthouse  or  using  an  ad¬ 
joining  county-owned  parking 
lot. 

The  rulings  restricting  the 
press  were  issued  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  created  by  the  Reardon 
Report  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  which  would  drasti¬ 
cally  curtail  publicity  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases. 


has  been  called  upon  t''  investi¬ 
gate.” 

Hal  Lehrman,  president  of  the 
30-ycar-old  club,  announced  on 
February  8  that  the  board  had 
voted  the  $50  assessment  for 
members  living  in  the  New  York 
area,  $20  for  those  living  out¬ 
side  this  area,  and  $10  for  over¬ 
seas  members. 

The  extra  money,  he  said, 
w'ould  enable  the  club  to  pay  its 
debts  while  an  investigation  was 
being  conducted  to  discover  how 
$110,000  plus  $65,000  from  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  had  vanished. 

Membefs  were  critical  of  club 
officers  for  a  blackout  on  the  fi¬ 
nancial  report  in  the  club  bulle¬ 
tin. 

• 

FCC  begins  new  study 
of  station  ownership 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  taking  a  closer 
look  at  the  crossover  ownership 
of  broadcast  stations,  especially 
in  relationship  to  licenses  held  in 
conglomerate  corporations. 

A  questionnaire  has  gone  out 
and  the  FCC  staff  will  study  the 
replies  with  a  view  to  new  own¬ 
ership  rules  that  might  be  needed 
for  the  development  of  the 
broadcast  system.  One  question 
involves  the  ownership  of  sta¬ 
tions  by  newspaper  publishing 
companies. 
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^Bandits  ’  and  ^Keytappers  ’ 

Shaw’s  trial  covered  by  reporters  in  teams 


By  Wayne  M.  Knabb 


New  Orleans 

The  local  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
pers  are  providing  full  coverage 
of  the  Clay  Shaw  trial  by  a 
team  arrangement  of  reporters, 
photographers  and  artists. 

Shaw',  a  retired  businessman, 
is  charged  with  participating  in 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pres¬ 
ident  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1963. 

About  half  of  the  22-man  staff 
of  the  afternoon  New  Orleans 
States-I tern,  three  reporters  of 
the  morning  Times-Picayune, 
nearly  all  of  the  photographers 
and  two  staff  artists  have  been 
assigned  to  the  trial. 

Altogether  193  newsmen  from 
the  U.S.  and  abroad  are  ac¬ 
credited  by  Orleans  Parish 
Sheriff  Louis  A.  Heyd  Jr. 

Three  reporting  teams  have 
been  organized  by  the  States- 
Item.  The  “Go”  team  consists  of 
David  Snyder,  Bert  Hyde  and 
Kermit  Tarleton;  the  “Chinese 
Bandits”  are  Jack  Dempsey, 
Edward  J.  Lepoma  and  Allan 
Katz,  and  the  “Keytappers”  are 
Patricia  Gormin,  Geoffrey 
Brown  and  Wayne  Knabb. 


artists  Ralph  Vinson  and  Louis 
F.  Benedic  illustrate  highlights 
of  the  testimony. 

Information  by  the  States- 
Item  Police  reporter  Dempsey 
enabled  the  newspaper  to  break 
the  original  story  that  an  inves¬ 
tigation  was  underway  into  a 
plot  hatched  in  New  Orleans  to 
assassinate  the  President. 


Work  close  to  deadline 


The  Times-Picayune  is  “going 
all  out”  with  a  three-man  team 
of  reporters.  Fritz  Harsdorff, 
city  editor,  assigned  one  team, 
headed  by  Clarence  Doucet, 
with  Joe  Massa  and  Paul  At- 
kin.son  to  concentrate  on  direct 
quotes  excerpted  from  the  testi¬ 
mony.  The  team  works  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  testi¬ 
mony  six  days  a  week. 


Two  of  the  reporters  are  in 
the  courtroom  at  all  times — one 
taking  testimony  and  the  other 
monitoring.  At  a  break,  one  re¬ 
porter  goes  to  the  telephones 
and  the  monitor  becomes  the  re¬ 
porter  in  the  courtroom.  A  new 
monitor  takes  over.  The  cycle  is 
repeated  at  each  break. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  copy 
is  accumulated  by  the  time  court 
usually  ends  at  5:30  p.m.  The 
last  man  in  court  must  write  a 
comprehensive  lead  on  the  whole 
day’s  story  plus  his  own  section 
of  the  testimony  in  the  45  min¬ 
utes  before  the  6:15  p.m.  Pup 
edition  deadline. 

The  carnival  season  has  af¬ 
fected  the  schedule  too.  Early 
deadlines  have  been  set  so  that 
the  trucks  may  deliver  the  pa¬ 
pers  into  town  without  delay 


from  the  nightly  Mardi  Gras 
parades. 

Almost  all  of  the  photography 
staff  serves  both  newspapers  in 
trial  coverage.  Two  photogra¬ 
phers  are  stationed  outside  the 
courthou.se  while  the  States- 
Item  is  operating.  One  remains 
until  the  trial  is  over.  If  more 
witnesses  are  called,  additional 
photographers  are  assigned. 

Harsdorff  complained  about 
the  cramped  seating  and  the 
acoustics  in  the  courtroom,  but 
he  praised  Judge  Haggerty: 
“There  are  not  many  judges 
who  would  go  out  of  their  way — 
to  serve  the  press.  If  a  state¬ 
ment  is  made,  he  has  seen  that 
copies  were  available.” 

He  commended  the  sheriff  for 
making  it  ea.sy  for  reporters  to 
get  credentials.  “It’s  a  big, 
sweaty  job  for  him.” 


ANPA  medallion  voted 
for  El  Norte  in  Mexieo 


support  for  its  university  are 
additional  examples  of  El 
Norte’s  battle  on  behalf  of  its 
community.” 

El  Norte  is  the  fifth  news¬ 
paper  to  receive  the  World 
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El  Norte  of  Monterrey,  Mex-  police  department  exposed  in-  Press  Achievement  Award.  In 
ico,  has  won  the  1969  World  cidents  of  police  torturing  pris-  1965,  the  Feni  Adana  of  Adana, 
Press  Achievement  Award  of  oners  and  intimidating  citizens.  Turkey  was  honored*  in  1966, 

The  paper’s  editorial  concern  for  n  <  n  •,  n#  i’  r  t  i! 

i.-  .  •  jj  j  a:  •  1  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  of  Johan- 

citizens’  rights  prodded  officials  .  r.  •  ,  • 

nesburg.  South  Africa,  and  in 

1967,  El  Sur  of  Concepcion, 
Chile.  Last  year  the  prize  went 
Star  and  streets  and  to  develop  financial  to  The  Hindu  of  Madras,  India, 
announced  the  selection.  '* 


way  because  of  the  limited  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
courtroom  capacity  allowing  Ushers  Association  Foundation, 
three  seats  for  the  States-Item  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  president  into  replacing  numerous  police 
and  because  Judge  Edward  A.  of  the  ANPA  Foundation  and  administrators.  Campaigns  to 
Haggerty  will  not  permit  any-  assistant  publisher  of  the  In- 
one  to  leave  his  courtroom  ex-  diannpolis  (Ind.) 
cept  at  recess.  News, 

To  cover  the  testimony,  the  The  Spanish-language  news- 
“Go”  team  enters  the  courtroom  paper,  he  said,  has  consistently 
when  it  opens  at  9  a.m.  Each  re-  fought  for  the  rights  of  poor 
porter  takes  20  minutes  of  testi-  and  middle-class  Mexicans.  It 
mony  in  rotation.  At  the  break,  has  campaigned  for  lietter  pub- 
the  “Go”  team  goes  to  the  press-  lie  administration  and  an  end  to 
rrom  telephones  and  the  “Ban-  corruption  in  government.  El 
dits”  take  over.  The  process  is  Norte  provides  free  legal  serv- 
repeated  at  each  hourly  ses-sion.  ices  to  persons  of  limited  means 
In  the  newsroom,  the  "Key-  and  prints  free  textbooks  to  help 
tappers”  receive  the  verbatim  children  and  adults  learn  to 
testimony  and  pass  it  to  Jack  read.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
Wardlaw,  who  writes  the  run-  75,000. 

ning  story.  William  U.  Madden  Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega  Jr., 
writes  the  sidebars.  publisher  of  El  Norte  and  the 

Each  reporter  in  court  sup-  son  of  its  founder,  will  accept 
plies  a  segment  of  the  story,  the  gold  medallion  award  at  the 
which  is  set  in  type  as  a  chrono-  ANPA  convention  Wednesday, 
logical  account  of  the  testimony.  April  23,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
By  the  noon  (home)  edition  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  He  will 
deadline,  the  whole  morning  ses-  also  be  honored  with  a  formal 
sion’s  testimony  is  ready  for  dinner  in  Washing^ton,  D.  C.  the 
print.  The  judge  held  court  in  following  week, 
session  until  noon  Februapr  11.  «e1  Norte  has  publicly  op- 

Some  of  the  morning  testimony  posed  the  buying  of  nerwsprint 
did  not  reach  the  homes.  hy  the  government-operated  co- 

As  much  as  eight  columns  of  operative  (PIPSA)  because  the 
pinning  Q.  and  A.  has  been  run  newspaper  feels  this  arrange- 
in  the  home  edition.  ment  threatms  a  free  press. 

The  Judge  allows  sketching  in  the  ANPA  stated.”  The  news- 
the  courtroom,  so  States-Item  paper’s  investigation  of  the  local 
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TIME  OUT  FOR  SUBSTITUTION— Letter  J.  Biederman  (right), 
retiring  tportt  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  discusses  hit  job 
with  Press  Sports  Columnist  Roy  McHugh  who  will  succeed  him. 

Lei,  61,  it  retiring  March  31  after  39  years  with  the  Press,  30  of 
them  covering  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  baseball  team.  Of  hit  news¬ 
paper  work,  he  said:  "It's  the  only  job  I  really  wanted  and  it's 
the  only  one  I've  really  ever  had."  Let  and  hit  wife  plan  to  spend 
their  retirement  years  in  Newtown,  Conn. 
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Poynter  policy  bars 
^ale  to  ‘outsiders’ 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
ill  a  series  of  corporate 
ch.inges,  Donald  K.  Baldwin  was 
nfiined  president  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.  and  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Nelson  Poynter,  who  has  been 
chief  operating  officer  and  editor 
since  1938,  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board.  Poynter  will  continue 
as  editor  and  president  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  which  he 
and  the  late  Henrietta  Poynter 
founded  in  1945. 


Donald  K,  Baldwin 


j  Other  actions  at  the  corpora- 
I  tion’s  annual  meeting: 

I  John  B.  Lake,  general  man- 
i  ager  of  the  Times  and  Evening 
Independent — elected  first  vice- 
president  and  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident. 

Clifton  D.  Camp,  controller 
and  corporate  treasurer,  second 
vicepresident;  also  secretary,  re¬ 
placing  Dorothy  McConnie  who 
retired. 

Robert  M.  Stiff  and  Richard 
'  M.  Billings  to  the  lioard  of  di- 
!  rectors.  Stiff  is  editor  of  the 
Evening  Independent.  Billings  is 
executive  editor  of  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  a  gfovern- 
mental  and  political  reporting 
service  in  Washington  which  is 
owned  by  the  Times  Publishing 
I  Co. 

Other  meml)ers  of  the  board, 

■  all  of  whom  were  re-elected,  are: 

^  Robert  J.  Haiman,  Times 
I  managing  editor;  Laurence  T. 
Herman,  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent  advertising  director; 
Joseph  F.  Yauch,  circulation  di¬ 
rector;  Robert  T.  Pittman, 
Times  editor  of  editorials;  and 
Donnell  F.  Shortell,  production 
manager. 

Baldwin,  51,  joined  the  Times 
in  1958  as  managing  editor.  He 
became  executive  editor  in  1961 
and  first  vicepresident  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1968  following  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Poynter.  Prior  to  joining 


the  Times,  Baldwin  was  Far 
East  news  editor  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  based  in  Tokyo. 
A  native  of  Idaho,  Baldwin 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Idaho 
and  California  before  joining 
the  AP  in  San  Francisco. 

Policy  statement 

Poynter,  who  is  65,  issued  a 
statement  of  policy  for  the 
newspapers  and  the  publishing 
company.  The  statement  spells 
out  the  manner  in  which  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.  and  its 
three  publishing  properties  will 
be  controlled. 

In  it  Poynter  notes  that  after 
his  death  his  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany  will  go  to  the  Poynter 
Fund,  a  charitable  educational 
trust  which  Poynter  and  his 
wife  founded  in  1953. 

Mrs.  Poynter’s  stock  went  to 
the  Poynter  Fund  upon  her 
death,  when  Poynter  waived  his 
life  interest  in  it. 

These  shares  were  in  the 
Times  Holding  Co.,  which  owns 
or  has  under  option  3,300  of 
3,500  shares  of  capital  stock  in 
the  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Three  thousand  of  these  are 
non-voting  shares  and  300 
shares  of  voting  stock  are  in  the 
Times  Holding  Co.  The  remain¬ 
ing  2P0  shares  of  voting  stock 
are  held  by  Poynter’s  sister,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Jamison  of  Sullivan,  In¬ 
diana. 

Many  bids  for  papers 

Poynter  said  the  Poynter 
Fund  provides  continuity  of 
ownership  for  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Congressional 
Quarterly  Inc.  The  tax-free  fund 
is  dedicated  to  improvement  of 
educational  and  private  channels 
of  communication  informing  the 
people  about  their  various  gov¬ 
ernments. 

“Incidentally,”  Poynter  noted, 
“we  always  have  thought  foun¬ 
dations  should  be  taxed  and  have 
said  so  in  our  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  so  many  have  abused  their 
tax  exemptions.  But  such  taxa¬ 
tion  will  not  interfere  with  ex¬ 
isting  continuity — it  will 
merely  mean  that  the  Poynter 
Fund  will  have  less  money  to 
give  away.” 

Poynter  stressed  that  neither 
his  elevation  to  board  chairman 
nor  eventual  death  will  in  any 
way  enhance  the  possibility  the 
papers  or  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  might  be  sold  to  outside  in¬ 
terests. 

“I  have  had  many  inquiries 
concerning  possible  sale  (of  the 


Nelson  Poynter 


properties),”  Poynter  said. 
“Without  exception  would-be 
buyers  have  been  told  neither 
corporation  was  for  sale  to  any¬ 
one  at  any  price.” 

Explaining  his  position  on  a 
sale,  Poynter  said,  “The  market 
for  publishing  companies  has 
been  highly  speculative  in  recent 
years  and  most  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Florida,  have  been 
grossly  overpriced.  Mrs.  Poynter 
and  I  could  have  cashed  our 
chips  and  been  rich  but  we 
thought  publishing  was  rew’ard- 
ing  and  still  do.  The  Poynter 
Fund  will  have  no  incentive  to 
sell  its  publishing  properties  and 
the  active  staff  has  plenty  of 
incentive  to  improve  them 
through  the  profit  sharing  pro¬ 
gram.  Times  Publishing  Co. 
staffers  last  year  shared  $750,- 
000  in  profits  —  and  they  earned 
it. 

“I  have  been  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  more  than  40  years. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  excellence  and  profit  if 
the  operators  look  l)eyond  im¬ 
mediate  profit.  The  staff  under¬ 
stands  this  and  that’s  why  we 
have  been  innovators  without, 
being  capricious. 

“Modern,  responsible  capital¬ 
ism,  like  genuine  self-govern¬ 
ment,  flourishes  only  among 
people  who  know  what  is  going 
on  and  are  able  to  relate  it  to 
their  personal  lives.  The  policies 
and  deep  personal  beliefs  I  share 
here  with  friends  and  staff  are 
the  very  essence  of  modern  cap¬ 
italism.  They  will  yield  more 
profits  over  the  long  run  for 
members  of  the  staff  and  for 
stockholders  because  of  contin¬ 
uing  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  labors.” 

• 

Dash  and  Salvo 
moving  to  Y&R 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  as 
advertising  agency  for  Dash  and 
Salvo  detergents,  effective  May 
1.  Both  products  are  presently 
handled  by  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois. 


Vermont  press 
takes  sides  on 
sales  tax  bill 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Representatives  of  the  press 
stepped  into  the  picture  when 
a  public  hearing  was  held  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  Vermont 
Legislature  here  recently  on 
Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis’  proposed 
4%  general  sales  tax. 

Frank  J.  Cunningham,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Vermont  Catholic  Tribune,  and 
president  of  the  Vermont  Press 
Association,  told  the  lawmakers 
that  most  weekly  newspapers  in 
Vermont  would  be  subject  to  the 
tax,  since  their  unit  price  is 
above  14  cents. 

Some  of  these  newspapers,  ho 
said,  are  family  operations  and 
collection  of  the  proposed  levy 
would  add  to  publishing  prob¬ 
lems. 

Urban  L.  Bergeron,  general 
manager  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  Vermont’s  largest  news¬ 
paper,  said  daily  newspapers  in 
the  state  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  proposed  sales  tax  because 
their  unit  price  is  under  14 
cents. 

Bergeron  said  the  Free  Press 
supports  the  sales  tax,  but  be¬ 
lieves  that  newspapers  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation  because 
more  than  1,000  newspaperboys 
in  Vermont  would  be  required  to 
collect  the  levy  on  their  routes. 
This,  Bergeron  contended,  would 
impose  a  burtien  on  them  nor¬ 
mally  expected  of  experienced, 
seasoned  business  men. 

Noting  that  37  of  44  states 
with  sales  taxes  exempt  news¬ 
papers,  Bergeron  concluded: 

“It  seems  gprossly  unfair  that 
these  boys  should  be  responsible 
for  collecting  this  tax.” 

• 

Nolan-Jampol  firm 
makes  appointments 

The  appointments  of  Herbert 
E.  Daniels  as  vicepresident  and 
Harold  J.  Hyde  as  assistant 
treasurer  is  announced  by 
Nolan-Jampol  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  newspaper  furnaces 
and  conveyor  systems. 

Daniels  served  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  Jampol 
Corporation  prior  to  its  merger 
with  Nolan  Corporation  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1968,  joining  Nolan-Jam¬ 
pol  as  general  manager  of  Jam¬ 
pol  products.  He  has  worked 
with  Jampol  Corporation  since 
1935. 

Hyde  was  assistant  treasurer 
of  Marine  Midland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  for  17  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  last  December. 
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Legion  sends 
anniversary 
section  kit 


Indianapolis 

An  eight-page  tabloid  clip- 
sheet  containing  special  news 
and  feature  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  American  Le¬ 
gion’s  60th  anniversary  observ'- 
ance  has  been  distributed  to  the 
nation’s  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

The  clipsheet  was  prepared  by 
the  Legion  National  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division,  according  to 
Public  Relations  Director  James 
C.  Watkins,  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  for  such  material  by 
newspapers  planning  sections  or 
other  efforts  during  the  Legion 
anniversary. 
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Plan  ‘specials' 

Watkins  said  a  number  of 
newspapers  have  published  or 
are  planning  such  special  sec¬ 
tions  during  the  15-month  ob¬ 
servance  which  continues 
through  November  11,  1969.  The 
observance  celebrates  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  the  50th  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Legion  in  Paris,  France,  in  1919. 

The  clipsheet  also  represents 
a  valuable  source  of  background 
material  on  the  world’s  largest 
veterans  organization  for  news¬ 
paper  reference  libraries  to  re¬ 
tain  in  their  files,  according  to 
Watkins. 

The  clipsheet  also  is  available 
to  weeklies  and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  Besides  the  tabloid  clip- 
sheet,  the  Legion  also  has  pre¬ 
pared  in  mimeographed  form 
other  50th  anniversary  mate¬ 
rial,  including  several  pages  of 
interesting  fillers  with  one-line 
heads.  Either  or  both  packages 
of  material  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  National  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division,  American  Le¬ 
gion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapo- 
li.s,  Ind.  46206. 


FROM  NINE  TO  SIX — Frank  Johnson,  managing  effect  on  the  Star  which,  for  many  years,  used  nine 
editor.  The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  looks  over  the  new  columns  throughout.  The  new  format  is  carried  over 
six-column  (l6*/2  ems)  front-page  format  now  in  to  the  second  section  front  and  main  sports  page. 


Fowler,  a  descendant  of  Con¬ 
federate  veterans,  while  work 
ing  for  the  Harrisburg  newspa- 

|,ers,  saw  the  steady  stream  of  eStablishcd 

pilgrims  to  Gettysbui'g,  and 

launched  Civil  War  Times,  a  i  Tfc'D  a* 

monthly  tabloid,  as  a  “moon-  by  JtK  6X001111  VCS 
lighting’’  project,  in  1957,  in  co- 
Harrlsburr,  Pa.  operation  with  LeRoy  Smith.  Washington 

Robert  H.  Fowler,  editor  and  By  1960  the  little  tabloid  had  Public  Affairs  Consultants  of 
general  manager  of  Civil  War  Income  oo  popular  that  Fowler  America  Inc.,  has  been  estab- 
Times  Illustrated  and  American  organized  Historical  Times  with  lished  as  a  governmental-politi- 
History  Illustrated,  has  been  Smith  as  president  and  Edward  cal  oriented  firm  for  promotion- 
elected  president  of  Historical  J.  Stackpole  as  publisher.  In  al.  public  relations  and  consult- 
Times  Inc.,  of  Gettysburg.  He  11)62  the  new  Civil  War  Times  ing  services, 
succeeds  LeRoy  E.  Smith,  of  Illustrated  made  its  debut.  The  president  is  James  J. 

Gettysburg,  who  was  named  American  History  Illustrated  Marshall,  who  has  resigned  his 
publisher  of  Civil  War  Times  II-  l>egan  publication  in  April,  1966.  position  as  the  public  relations 

lustrated  and  vicepresident  of  director  of  the  ^publican  Gov- 

Historical  Times  Inc.  *  emors  Association.  The  firm  is 

The  two  nationally-circulated  r  -  i  .  tvt'  located  in  the  National  Press 

magazines  have  editorial  offices  about  NlXOIl  Building, 

in  the  Telegraph  Press  plant  cabinet  in  almanac  Marshall  said  the  services  of- 

here  and  advertising  and  circu-  Buffalo  by  PACA  will  range  from 

lation  offices  in  Gettysburg.  President  Nixon’s  complete  '^be  preparation  of  newsletters, 

Fowler  continues  as  editor  cabinet,  leaders  and  the  com-  brochures  and  other  publications 
and  general  manager  of  both  membership  of  the  91st  through  the  .supervision  and  re¬ 
magazines.  Congress  and  changes  in  local  fPonsibility  for  pri^ucing  full- 

In  other  action,  the  directors  government  officials  made  as  late  ^®"^b  documentaries  for  na- 
of  Historical  Times  Inc.  named  januarv  20  are  featured  in  tional  audiences. 

Meade  D.  Detweiler,  of  Harris-  the  Buffalo  Fveninn  News  Al-  Marshall  served  as  press  sec- 
burg,  as  secretary-treasurer.  He  „c  and  Fact  Bfok  IoTl9eL 

will  continue  as  publisher  of  addition  to  officials  of  na-  '^'^bn  H.  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island, 

American  History'  Illustrated.  tional.  state,  countv  and  town  tb«  present  Secretary  of  the 
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1.5  million  circulation 


Negro  newspaper  supp 
running  in  16  dailies 


Tuesday,  the  monthly  news- 
pap€*r  supplement,  reached  a 
circulation  of  1,547,800  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  making  it  the  largest  pub¬ 
lication  desigrned  primarily  for 
Negro  readership  in  the  world. 

From  the  original  10  distrib¬ 
uting  newspapers,  the  list  has 
grown  to  16,  including  dailies  in 
10  of  the  top  15  urban  markets 
of  the  United  States.  The  most 
recent  additions  were  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star. 

The  supplement  has  an  extra 
distribution  of  239,988  copies, 
through  colleges,  the  Bahamian 
Times,  special  distribution  in 
S'ew'  York  City,  and  mailed  sub¬ 
scriptions,  for  a  grand  total  of 
1,787,788. 

Published  in  Chicago,  Tues¬ 
day  maintains  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  public  relations 
offices  in  New  York  at  10  East 
40th  Street.  Its  officers  and  staff 
include  the  following: 

President  and  Editor,  W. 
Leonard  Evans  Jr.;  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Henry  G.  Parks;  Vice- 
president  (Advertising  Sales), 
Byron  Lewis;  Vicepresident 
(Marketing),  William  R.  Wyatt; 
Vicepresident- Art  Director,  John 
Temple;  Vicepresident-Produc¬ 
tion  Director,  Steve  Gabnay; 
Managing  Editor,  Warren  Pi- 
cower;  Women’s  Services,  Jac- 
■•lueline  Moore;  Travel  Director, 
Ren  F.  Carruthers. 

Started  in  1961 

j  The  Tuesday  corporation  was 
formed  by  Evans  in  1961.  The 
issue  of  the  supplement  was 
imblished  in  September  1965. 

Between  1951  and  1961,  he 
'was  president  of  Leonard  Evans 
Associates  of  Chicago,  a  market¬ 
ing  consultant  firm.  In  1953  he 
j  ixTame  founder  and  president  of 
N’NN  Radio  Network,  Inc.,  and 

iin  two  years  built  a  netw'ork  of 
oO  Negro  radio  stations  located 
in  cities  with  large  con¬ 
centrations  of  Negro  listeners. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  stations  in 
^  this  network  were  Southern  and 
twenty-two  Northern. 

From  1948  to  1957,  Evans  was 
account  executive  and  super¬ 
visor  for  Arthur  Meyerhoff  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  a  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

For  three  years  before  that, 
Evans  served  as  president  and 
senior  partner  in  Evans  and 
Durham,  Inc.,  a  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  specializing  in 
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the  Negro  market. 

For  two  years  (1944-*45),  he 
was  publishers’  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Associated  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  a  New  York  g;roup 
of  27  Negro  newspapers,  acting 
as  account  executive  and  re¬ 
search  director. 

While  the  name  Tuesday  is 
derived  historically  from  the 
fact  that  Negro  publications 
were  traditionally  printed  on 
Tuesday  so  that  they  could  be 
shipped  South  in  time  to  reach 
their  readers  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  only  three  of  the 
newspapers  distribute  the  sup¬ 
plement  with  their  Tuesday  edi¬ 
tions. 

Outside  of  one  paper,  the 
supplement  is  distributed  only 
in  those  editions  which  are  read 
by  Negro  families.  Tuesday 
pays  a  moderate  sum  to  the 
newspaper  for  distributing  the 
magazine.  There  is  no  sharing 
of  profits  or  costs  with  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  position  approach 

Tuesday  is  distributed  by 
the  following  metropolitan 
dailies  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
each  month:  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  (includes  parts  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware  and  Trenton 
and  Camden,  New  Jersey), 
Chicago  Sun  -  Times,  Detroit 
News,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser, 
Newark  News,  Baltimore  News 
American,  Washington  Star, 
Oakland  Tribune,  and  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  (including 
East  Chicago  and  Hammond). 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  dis¬ 
tribute  Tuesday  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  prefers  the 
Wednesday  morning  following 
the  second  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  distributes  Tues¬ 
day  to  its  entire  circulation  on 
the  second  Tuesday,  while  the 
Minneapolis  Star  is  distributing 
on  the  Monday  following  the 
second  Sunday  of  the  month. 

Editorially,  Tuesday  presents 
a  positive  approach  to  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Its  features  in¬ 
clude  color  cover  stories  on  black 
leaders  in  civic  and  urban 
affairs,  the  lively  and  plastic 
arts,  athletics,  education,  law, 
medicine  and  science,  economic 
development  and  other  problem 
solvers  who  are  making  a  sub- 
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stantial  contribution  to  Negro 
life  and  to  American  civilization. 

The  magazine  has  presented 
an  interesting  continuing  series 
of  thirty  articles  on  great  men 
and  women  of  Neg;ro  descent  be¬ 
longing  to  many  different  na¬ 
tionalities  and  epochs  of  history. 

Tuesday  originated  editorial 
use  of  the  term  “soul  food’’  to 
describe  foods  largely  of  South¬ 
ern  origin,  perfected  by  Ne¬ 
groes,  which  are  as  popular  in 
the  North  as  in  the  South.  The 
“Soul  Food”  page  in  Tuesday, 
generally  illustrated  in  color,  is 
edited  by  food  expert  Joan  Bow¬ 
ser. 

The  magazine  frequently 
prints  fashion  and  cosmetic  fea¬ 
tures  in  attractive  layouts  using 
Negro  models. 

Another  popular  feature  of 
TUE.SDAY  is  its  “Memo  from 
Washington”  examining  the  po¬ 
litical  scene  in  the  Capital  and 
pointing  up  those  developments 
of  interest  to  black  readers. 

Beginning  in  January,  1967, 
Tuesday  inaugurated  a  travel 
feature  page,  the  first  national 
Negro  publication  to  do  so.  This 
page  spotlights  travel  destina¬ 
tions  within  the  United  States 
and  abroad  of  special  interest 
to  its  readers. 

Using  the  1965  monthly  adver¬ 
tising  linage  average  as  100, 
this  average  for  1966  was  163. 
For  1967,  it  inci’eased  to  166.4 
and  in  1968  advanced  spectacu¬ 
larly  to  273. 

Revenues  for  the  first  year 
(September,  1965  to  September, 
1966)  were  $550,000.  During  the 
second  year  this  increased  to 
$780,000  while  the  third  year 
(September,  1967  to  September, 
1968)  showed  a  total  of  $1,228,- 
000.  Expectations  are  that  the 
latter  figure  will  double  during 
the  fourth  year. 

Among  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  January  issue  are 
Untra  Sheen,  Plymouth,  Chev¬ 
rolet,  Allstate  Insurance,  Sea¬ 
gram’s  A.T  &  T.,  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers’  Drive  (detergent).  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures,  Ford  and  Coca- 
Cola.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Seagram’s  advertisement 
narrates  the  exploits  of  Matthew 
Alexander  Henson,  noted  Negro 
explorer,  who  accompanied  Ad¬ 
miral  Robert  E.  Peary  on  his 
North  Pole  expeditions  early  in 
this  century.  Seagram’s  offers 
a  Negro  Historical  Calendar  to 
Tuesday  readers  for  $1. 


Help  wanted 
Ad  ‘guidelines’ 
will  go  on  trial 

Washington 

Judge  Oliver  Gasch  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  denied 
motions  for  dismissal  of  the 
complaint  and  summary  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  suit  brought  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  to  prevent  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportu¬ 
nity  Commission  from  promul¬ 
gating  “guidelines”  to  control 
reference  to  sex  in  neswpaper 
want  ads. 

Consequently,  the  case  will  go 
to  trial  at  some  future  date,  af¬ 
fording  the  ANPA  and  the  Star 
an  opportunity  to  present  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspapers  would 
suffer  “irreparable  injury”  be¬ 
cause  of  added  expense  and  loss 
of  customers  if  forced  to  dis¬ 
continue  publishing  help  wanted 
advertisements  under  “male” 
and  “female”  headings. 

The  guidelines  proposed  by  the 
EEOC  would  declare  that  the 
placing  of  job  advertisements 
under  “sex  differentiated”  col¬ 
umns  constituted  a  violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  ANP.A  and  the  Star  contend 
that,  although  called  “guide¬ 
lines”,  the  regulations  have  the 
“force  and  effect”  of  law  and 
enforcement  would  entail  heavy 
financial  losses  by  newspapers. 
They  challenge  also  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  EEOC  to  issue  the 
guidelines. 

• 

Lakeland  Ledger’s 
printers  end  strike 

*  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Lakeland  Typographical 
Union  No.  845  has  voted  to  end 
its  .strike  against  the  Lakeland 
Ledger  which  began  September 
15,  1966.  Pickets  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Cowles-owned 
newspaper  plant  immediately 
after  the  union  sent  a  notice  to 
John  R.  Harrison,  president  of 
Lakeland  Ledger  Publishing  Co. 

The  Ledger  has  continued  to 
publish. 

Arnold  W.  Matthews,  ITU 
representative  here,  said:  “We 
are  in  no  position  to  demand 
anything.  For  the  apprentices 
it’s  understood  that  they  would 
have  to  accept  whatever  the  go¬ 
ing  scale  is.  This  may  be  less 
than  the  $81.60  they  would  draw 
on  strike  benefits.” 

The  union  asked  the  publisher 
to  reinstate  striking  printers  “at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  a 
situation  in  which  each  is  quali¬ 
fied.” 
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^City  in  a  state  of  flux  ’ 

Flacking  for  ‘Finest’  is  labor 
of  love  for  former  reporter 


By  Don  Maley 

Whilom  newspaperman 
Jac(|ues  Nevard  finds  himself 
under  more  fire  than  he  did  when 
he  was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  ducking  bullets  in 
Laos,  Quemoy,  Singapore  and 
Vietnam  in  the  early  60’s.  For 
tw’o  years  he  has  been  the 
deputy  commissioner  (com¬ 
munity  relations)  for  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  — 
a  precarious  hotseat  newsmen 
fill  gingerly  —  and  most  vacate 
gladly. 

“The  job’s  comparable,”  says 
the  43-year-old  Nevard,  “to  that 
of  the  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  affairs  in  a  corporation 
of  35,000  employees.” 

It’s  also  comparable — in  es¬ 
sence — to  being  the  v(x:al  buffer 
between  New  York’s  30,000  po¬ 
lice  officers  and  5,000  civilian 
employees  and  the  city’s  ever 
growing  number  of  yowling  pro¬ 
testors  and  dissenters. 

“Both  the  role  of  the  police 
force  and  the  community  in 
which  it  functions  have  changed 
radically,”  explains  Nevard,  add¬ 
ing: 

“The  primary  thrust  of  police 
news  today  is  police  community 
interaction.  Crime  stories — once 
the  major  news  emanating  from 
the  police  station  —  have  been 
relegated  to  a  second  place  po¬ 
sition.  The  police  role  in  our 
society  has  taken  on  a  public 
relations  aspect. 

“Nobody  ever  thought  of  the 
policeman  in  any  other  role  than 
as  one  who  prevents  and  solves 
crime.  Our  society  is  now  in  a 
severe  state  of  flux  and  there 
are  forces  within  it  who  are  at 
war  with  the  Establishment 
(whatever  that  means).  The 
Establishment  itself  is  under 
attack  and  means  different 
things  to  different  groups  of 
people.”  Nevard  elaborated  on 
this  point: 

•  To  the  radical  left  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  means  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  economic  power. 

•  To  the  militant  blacks  the  so¬ 
ciety  (or  whatever  they  call  it) 
is  basically  white. 

•  To  anti- Vietnam  War  protest¬ 
ors  the  Establishment  is  both 
military  and  economic. 

Needlessly  commenting  that 
“the  whole  thing  is  very  com¬ 
plex,”  Nevard  went  on  to  say: 
“These  factions  all  have  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  protest. 


Historically  the  police  function 
has  been  to  protect  them  as  they 
protest.  But  today  the  job  is 
made  even  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  as  many 
anti-protestors  as  there  are  pro¬ 
testors.  The  Constitution  states 
they  can  protest  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  but  when  the  protestors 
themselves  get  out  of  hand  and 
the  police  move  in  to  maintain 
law  and  order  the  shout  goes  up : 
‘You  cops  are  interfering  with 
our  civil  rights.’ 

“Whose  civil  rights?  It’s  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  just  how  many 
protestors  who  protest  their  lack 
of  civil  rights  deny  others  their 
civil  rights.  For  example,  when 
they  throw  up  a  picket  line 
around  an  event  open  to  the 
public  and  keep  the  public  from 
gaining  entry  then  they  deny 
them  (the  public)  their  civil 
rights.  And  the  police  role  in 
all  this  is  to  maintain  law  and 
order  and  to  prevent  trouble. 
Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
the  police  invariably  become 
‘pro’  whatever  the  protestors  are 
against. 

'Fascist  pig!’ 

“Many  policemen  I  know  have 
sons  in  Vietnam  and  think  the 
war  itself  is  evil.  I’ve  seen  them 
on  picket  duty  where  they  have 
protected  Peaceniks  from  being 
slaughtered  by  angry  mobs  and 
they  themselves  have  become 
targets  for  shouts  of  ‘fascist 
pig!’  The  police  officers  I  know 
feel  just  as  strongly  (about  the 
cause)  as  most  of  the  protestors 
they’re  protecting  but  they  don’t 
carry  their  protest  into  the 
street  causing  a  confrontation. 

“Confrontation,  now  there’s 
the  key  word.  In  this,  the  age 
of  electronic  journalism,  what 
better  w’ay  to  get  air  time  for 
your  cause  than  to  create  a  situ¬ 
ation  causing  a  police  confronta¬ 
tion  for  they-  (the  tv  networks) 
always  give  coverage  to  this. 
If  you’re  running  a  protest  the 
policy  is  to  seek  out  a  clash  with 
the  police  and  confrontation 
then  becomes  a  must. 

“And  these  confrontations 
make  for  slick  headlines.  How 
many  times  have  you  seen  head¬ 
lines  such  as:  ‘Police  Break  Up 
Civil  Rights  Demonstration,’  or 
‘Police  Club  Peace  Demonstrat¬ 
ors’?  This  is  pure  bulll  They’re 
nothing  more  than  a  small  group 


of  persons  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  group  of  demonstrators 
who  irk  the  cops  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  police  response. 

“How  about  this  for  a  head?: 
‘Police  Confront  Lawbreakers 
Attempting  To  Disrupt  Peace¬ 
ful  Demonstration’?  You’ll  prob¬ 
ably  never  see  it,  it’s  too  long 
and  besides,  it  isn’t  dramatic 
enough. 

“Much  more  of  my  time  in 
this  job  is  spent  discussing  this 
and  its  relationship  with  the 
neA\’s  media. 

“Then  there’s  the  crime  in  the 
streets  cry  which  opens  up  flood¬ 
gates  of  emotion.  New  York  was 
formerly  a  middle  class  city,  but 
no  more.  The  middle  class  is 
mobile  so  they  move  out  and  the 
minority  groups  move  right  in 
l)ehind  them.  Because  they’re  in 
a  lower  economic  group  they’re 
stuck  in  New  York  City  and 
can’t  move  out.  They  themselves 
become  the  victims  of  crimes 
such  as  robbery,  burglary,  as¬ 
sault  and  other  violence.  As  the 
lower  income  people  increase  in 
this  city  the  profile  of  crime 
rises.  But  how  do  you  say  this 
in  headlines?” 

And,  Nevard  says,  crime  sta¬ 
tistics  are  often  misleading  be¬ 
cause  the  basis  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  inaccurate.  Many 
crimes  previously  unreported  to 
police  now  are.  Precinct  com¬ 
manders  sometimes  didn’t  report 
minor  crimes  because  they  didn’t 
want  to  have  a  blemish  on  their 
records.  All  this  is  changing  now’ 
and  they’re  presently  filing  ac¬ 
curate  reports. 

“Police  Commissioner  Howard 
R.  Leary  has  assured  them  that 
an  accurate  crime  report  won’t 
be  held  as  a  black  mark  against 
them,”  Nevard  said.  “And  the 
Negro,  who  at  one  time  didn’t 
want  the  police  to  come  into  his 
areas  now  does.  And  they’re  re¬ 
porting  crimes  now  whereas 
they  didn’t  before.” 

Knows  Working  Press 

There  are  seven  deputy  com¬ 
missioners  in  New  York’s  Po¬ 
lice  Department,  and,  says 
Navard,  “mine  is  probably  the 
smallest  command  in  the  entire 
police  department  with  only 
about  25  men.” 

Nevard,  whose  salary  is  $22,- 
500  a  year,  has  a  city-issued  car 
at  his  disposal  as  he’s  on  call  24- 
hours  a  day.  “I  go  to  almost 
every  big  news  event  in  the  city 
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Jacques  Nevard 


where  there  might  be  press 
problems,”  he  said.  “The  idea 
of  this  job  is  to  make  it  as  easy 
for  members  of  the  press  to  do 
their  jobs  as  possible,  without 
having  police  problems.”  He’s 
pretty  much  on  a  first  name 
basis  writh  all  of  them. 

He  admits  to  “sitting  in  a 
journalistic  hot  seat.”  “But,” 
he  added,  “it’s  a  job  where  I’ve 
learned  more  about  reporters, 
their  strength  and  weaknesses, 
by  being  the  man  asked  the  ques¬ 
tions  —  instead  of  asking.  Be¬ 
sides  learning  how  government 
decisions  are  made  I’ve  learned 
more  about  my  owm  trade. 

“In  the  news  business  news¬ 
men  write  about  government  de¬ 
cisions  but  most  newsmen  never 
become  involved  in  the  making 
of  those  decisions.  I’ve  sat  in  on 
some  decision-making  sessions 
in  one  of  the  most  critical  areas 
of  the  1960’s  —  the  city  and  its 
problems.  This  has  broadened 
my  view  as  I’ve  hoped  it  w’ould. 
It’s  great  to  drop  out  of  the  news 
business  for  awhile  and  learn.” 

But  what’s  in  store  for  Nevard 
after  he  leaves  city  government? 
“I  don’t  know  really,”  he  ad¬ 
mits,  “but  I  don’t  see  myself 
doing  PR  work.  Every  one  who 
has  come  to  this  job  before  me 
has  come  from  the  news  busi¬ 
ness — and  has  returned  to  it. 
Sylvan  Fox  held  this  post  and 
he’s  now  Working  for  the  Times. 
He  came  here  from  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  and  served  for 
six  months.  Then  there’s  Joe 
Martin  who  came  here  from  — 
and  returned  to  —  the  News. 
Walter  Arm,  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  before  coming  here,  is 
with  CBS-TV  News  as  city  edi¬ 
tor.  And  Richard  Dougherty 
came  here  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  returned  to  it  as  their 
New  York  correspondent.” 

“This  job,”  says  Nevard,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Silurians,  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  and  who  holds  an 
honorary  withdrawal  card  from 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Battlefield  typography 


Veterinary  treats  buffalo, 
checks  agricultural  products 


Amerkal 
hits  hard 
at  enemy 


Hometown  responds  to  call 


Neurosurgkd  t«am 
arrives  in  I  Corps 


1st  Cav,  ARVN 
halt  enemy  attack 


By  Honarcl  B.  Taylor 


treatment  weakens  this  important  area  of  the  page. 

What  to  do?  Make  the  first  joint  of  that  story  the 
long  one,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  column  3.  Then 
shove  the  piece  about  the  Neurosurgical  team  into 
far  right.  That  will  give  you  the  weight  you  need  in 
lower  right. 

“We  decided  the  paper  looked  too  stodg^y,”  Major 
Stanley  wrote,  “had  insufficient  air  and  generally 
needed  more  of  a  mod  look.  Since  we  were  also  mak¬ 
ing  editorial  changes  to  provide  lighter,  brighter 
reading,  the  appearance  needed  to  complement  the 
editing. 

“As  a  result,  more  air  was  demanded  around 
heads,  counts  were  loosened  to  get  more  air,  and 
bigger  photographs  became  a  must. 

“Other  changes  planned :  Datelines  will  go  to  bold¬ 
face  caps  and  lower  case,  jumplines  will  be  eight- 
point  bold,  flush  right  and  subheads  will  be  dropped 
in  favor  of  two-word  or  three-word  boldface  read-ins. 

“Our  foremost  rule  has  become:  Let  us  make  the 
paper  a  pleasing  attention-getter  and  not  have  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  about  do’s  and  don’t’s. 

“The  changes  were  made  over  a  three-month  period 
to  permit  the  staff  to  become  familiar  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  develop  resolutions  of  them.” 

The  Reporter  is  offset.  It’s  printed  on  the  presses 
of  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo. 

«  *  « 

(Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  an  editorial  consultant  to  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  writes  this  feature  exclusively 
for  E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California,  92037.) 


A  sprightly  piece  of  typography  is  The  Army  Re¬ 
porter,  weekly  circulation  95,000  in  Vietnam  battle¬ 
fields. 

The  tearsheets  come  from  Maj.  David  L.  Stanley, 
a  command  information  officer  in  Long  Binh — tele¬ 
phone  4204,  incidentally. 

Also,  incidentally.  Major  Stanley  w-rote:  “In  my 
contacts  with  editors  of  15  other  papers  in  Vietnam, 
published  for  specific  units,  I  pass  on  the  tips  pro¬ 
vided  by  Layout  and  Design.  It’s  enhancing  our  com¬ 
mand  information  program.” 

Major  Stanley  and  his  staff — two  editors,  three  re¬ 
porters,  three  photographers — did  a  face-lifting  job 
on  the  newspaper. 

For  one  thing,  the  old  format  included  a  nameplate 
five  columns  wide  and  two  and  three-fourths  inches 
deep.  Too,  too  big  in  proportion  to  the  five-column 
tabloid  page. 

This  one,  much  simpler,  is  three  columns  and  floats 
in  the  page.  It  and  the  table  of  contents  are  color 
spots,  green  this  time. 

The  new  look  also  sank  column  rules  and  cutoffs 
and  went  to  all-down  heads.  The  aim  was  to  loosen 
the  format  and  put  the  white  space  to  work.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The  biggest  head  on  Page  1  is  but  48  points.  De¬ 
pending  on  layout,  that’s  big  enough.  The  Reporter’s 
pattern  varies  from  issue  to  issue,  apace  with  news 
developments. 

The  other  tearsheet  is  Page  3.  Its  biggest  head  also 
is  48  points.  Notice  that  the  third  leg  of  the  Home¬ 
town  story  wraps  to  the  bottom  of  lower  right.  That 
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Millitifit  Gulp 
Soviet  Vaccine 
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City  Man  l»t 
State  Fatality 


The  Ni'wspiiprr  in  Anii-rican  Art 


FROM  SEMINAR! 


Seminar  is  written  candidly  and  constructively 
for  and  by  newspapermen.  It  contains  articles  by 
well-known  professionals  about  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

For  anyone  subscribing:  now,  we  include  3  free 
gfifts  with  your  first  copy  of  Seminar.  “Writing^ 
and  Copy  Reading:”  “Functional  Makeup. 

Readable  Makeup”,  both  by  Howard  B.  Taylor,  and 
the  8-pag:e,  full  color  brochure  “The  Newspaper  in 
American  Art”.  Send  in  your  subscription  today . . . 
don’t  miss  your  opportunity  to  receive  th^se  inter¬ 
esting:  informative  booklets. 


Subscription  rates:  1  year,  $3.00;  2  years,  $5.50;  3  years,  $7.50. 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  journalism  students,  $2.50  per  year. 
Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  each  per  year. 

I - 

SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review 

P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

Please  send  my  3  free  gifts  and 
enter  my  subscription  to  Seminar  for: 

O  1  year  D  2  years  D  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $ _ 
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Zip 

Senator  asks  study 


of  Canada’ 

Ottawa 

Senator  Keith  Davey  of  On¬ 
tario  called  on  the  legrislature  to 
undertake  a  “detached,  dispas¬ 
sionate”  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  mass  media  and 
the  Canadian  people. 

Senator  Davey  placed  a  mo¬ 
tion  before  the  Senate  calling 
for  a  special  committee  to  look 
into  the  “ownership  and  control 
of  the  major  means  of  mass 
public  communication  in  Can¬ 
ada.” 

It  would  also  report  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  mass  media,  par¬ 
ticularly  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision,  on  the  Canadian  public. 

The  Toronto  senator  said  the 
study  would  in  no  way  tamper 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  would  be  of  value  to  the  press 
itself  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Canada,  he  declared. 

He  suggested  the  examination 
of  ownership  and  control  might 
cover  chain  ownership,  mixed- 
media  ownership  and  monopoly 
situations.  It  might  also  look  at 
foreign  ownership,  although 
Senator  Davey  said  this  aspect 
“appears  to  be  well  in  hand.” 


In  the  nation’s 


Qtti 

Largest  Market 

BOSTON- 

WORCESTER 


Schedule  Your  Newspaper 
Advertising  Accordingly 
in  the 

WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Most  Advertisers  Do! 


s  papers 

At  present,  the  Senator  said, 
55  of  107  Canadian  dailies  are 
controlled  by  three  newspaper 
groups:  Thomson  Newspapers, 
FP  Publications  Ltd.,  and 
Southam  Newspapers. 

Each  of  these  gp'oups  had  ex¬ 
tensive  broadcasting  holdings, 
as  did  individual  newspapers. 

There  were  big  one-newspaper 
cities  such  as  Edmonton  and 
Hamilton  and  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  the  press  was  controlled 
by  a  single  owner. 

In  London  and  Regina,  news¬ 
paper  owners  also  controlled  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations. 

Senator  Davey  said  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  sort  of 
ownership  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Owners  of  the  media  argfued 
that  economic  factors  made  con¬ 
solidation  necessary,  and  that 
individual  papers  within  the 
group  retained  the  widest  degree 
of  editorial  freedom. 

These  points  “have  validity 
and  would  have  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,”  he  said. 

The  study  should  also  exam¬ 
ine  production  techniques  and 
labor  questions,  he  indicated. 

Experienced  reporters  who 
had  gone  on  strike  at  the  Peter¬ 
borough  Examiner  had  been 
earning  $120  a  week,  and  the 
Senator  wondered  how  newspa¬ 
pers  could  expect  to  attract 
bright  young  people  “with  this 
kind  of  pot  at  the  end  of  the 
journalistic  rainbow.” 

Discussing  the  impact  of  the 
press  on  the  public,  he  said  there 
is  no  gutter  press  of  consequence 
in  Canada  and  little  “yellow 
journalism.”  The  occasional 
abuses  were  “swallowed  up  in  a 
sea  of  solid  grey  journalism.” 

The  press  is  inclined  to  police 
itself  and  does  so  with  reason- 


SERVICE 


able  effectiveness,  the  Senator 
said.  He  would  not  argue  for 
any  kind  of  press  control,  but 
he  suggested  there  are  two 
broadcasting  criteria  that  might 
be  “unofficially”  applied  to  news¬ 
papers.  These  were  the  require¬ 
ment  to  contribute  to  national 
unity  and  the  rule  of  55  percent 
Canadian  content  in  program¬ 
ming. 

• 

Officials  at  seminar 
on  government  grants 

Passaic,  N.J. 

More  than  100  municipal  offi¬ 
cials  in  Morris  County  were 
guests  of  the  Herald-News  and 
the  Daily  Advance  at  an  all-day 
“Grantsmanship”  seminar  re¬ 
cently. 

A  panel  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  led  by  Dr.  Paul  Ylvisaker, 
commissioner  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Community  Affairs, 
and  Representative  Peter  H.  B. 
Frelinghuysen,  conducted  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  federal  and  state 
grants  in  the  first  seminar  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  the  state. 

Herald-News  publisher  Rich¬ 
ard  Drukker  welcomed  the  pan¬ 
elists  and  guests.  As  a  lead-in 
to  the  seminar,  “The  Money 
Tree,”  an  eight-part  series  by 
staff  writer  Mike  Stoddard,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Herald-News  and 
the  Daily  Advance.  The  program 
was  planned  and  coordinated  by 
Fred  Stehle,  the  newspapers’ 
public  relations  director. 

• 

Grant  egtate  valued 
at  $5.4  million  now 

Milwaukee 

Tax  reports  in  Probate  Court 
place  a  gross  value  of  $5.4  mil¬ 
lion  on  the  estate  left  by  Harry 
J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Journal  Company,  who 
died  July  12,  1963.  The  total 
state  tax  was  listed  as  $543,000. 

Individual  interests  are  shown 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Abert,  Grant’s 
daughter  and  wife  of  Donald 
B.  Albert,  president  of  the 
Journal  Company,  1.3  million. 

Donald  Albert,  $350,000. 

Mrs.  Judith  Meissner,  wife  of 
David  Meissner,  a  Journal  re¬ 
porter;  Mrs.  Barbara  Tooman 
and  Grant  Abert,  $429,000  each. 
They  are  Grant’s  grandchildren. 


Daily  loses  2  days 

Sudbury,  Ont 
The  Star,  a  Thomson  newspa¬ 
per,  didn’t  publish  two  days  last 
week  while  33  printers  were  on 
strike.  Editorial  and  business 
office  workers  crossed  the  picket 
lines  but  were  unable  to  put  out 
a  paper.  It  was  the  first  suspen¬ 
sion  in  the  paper’s  60-year  his¬ 
tory. 
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Rim  men’s 
helper  goes 
on  display 

Indianapolis 

An  electronic  system  designed 
for  use  in  typing  newspaper 
headlines  and  advertising  dis¬ 
play  lines,  so  that  copy  will  fit 
in  the  pre^determined  line 
length  for  the  style  and  size  of 
type  being  used  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Shaftstall  Equipment 
Inc. 

Displayed  at  the  recent  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  in  'Toronto,  the  sys¬ 
tem,  named  Kara-Kount,  can  l)f 
used  with  most  models  of  type¬ 
writers  in  newsrooms  and  adver¬ 
tising  copyrooms.  With  it  l  opy 
can  be  prepared  for  either  hot 
metal  typesetting  or  photocom- 
posing. 

The  system  consists  of  a  sens¬ 
ing  bar  which  mounts  under  thf 
typewriter  to  give  an  electrical 
input  from  the  various  keys,  as 
they  are  depressed  on  the  type 
writer  to  the  Kara-Kount  elec¬ 
tronics  cabinet. 

The  electrical  input  from  each 
typewriter  key  is  connected  to 
a  width  card  for  coding  tht 
thickness  of  each  character  and 
from  there  to  the  electronic 
counter,  then  to  the  display 
tubes  on  the  front  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  cabinet. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  each  line 
of  copy,  the  total  number  of 
units  for  that  line,  as  written, 
are  displayed  to  the  writer. 

The  method  allows  division  of 
the  letter  “M”  into  48  distinct 
parts,  called  units,  rather  than 
the  older  method  of  dividing  the 
“M”  into  18  or  32  units.  By  di¬ 
viding  the  “M”  of  the  type  face 
into  48  units,  the  degrree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  is  such  that  no  head  or 
display  line  needs  to  be  re¬ 
written  after  being  sent  to  the 
composing  room. 

There  are  width  cards  for 
every  type  face. 

The  system  is  so  desig^ned  that, 
should  a  writer  wish  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  character,  or  word,  in  the 
line  before  completing  that  line, 
he  backspaces  to  the  character, 
or  word,  then  shifts  the  ribbon 
control  to  red.  By  retyping  the 
character  or  word  to  be  deleted, 
the  circuitry  in  the  system  will 
subtract  the  width  of  the  char¬ 
acter  or  word  from  the  count 
already  totaled  on  the  display 
tubes. 

Shaffstall  says  this  insures  ab¬ 
solute  accuracy  and  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  retyping  the 
complete  line  to  insure  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  total  count.  It 
sells  for  $6,000. 
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An  updating  progress  report  from  General  Development  Corporation 


The  new  Florida  never  stops  growing 


—became  we  keep  making  fresh  starts. 


Florida  is  the  land  of  fresh  starts  for 
nearly  a  quarter-million  Americans  a 
year,  who  settle  here  not  merely  to  retire, 
but  to  revive — to  rear  their  families,  to 
find  a  better  climate  and  a  renewed 
sense  of  joy  in  living. 

It  also  continues  to  be  the  land  of 
fresh  starts  for  the  General  Development 
Corporation.  For  we  do  far  more  than 
simply  sell  sites  and  build  homes— we 
maintain  our  interest,  our  involvement, 
and  our  responsibility  in  the  full  com¬ 
munities  of  the  new  Florida. 


General  Development  Corporation  is  the  only  com¬ 
pany  with  land  on  both  coasts,  and  is  the  largest 
holder  of  developed  land  in  the  state  of  Florida. 


Ours  is  a  long-term  commitment  to 
the  land,  to  the  homes,  to  the  lives  of  the 
families  who  settle  here.  And  this 
commitment  is  reflected  in  many  ways 
—in  our  assets,  now  more  than  $209 
million;  in  our  more  than  10,000  stock¬ 
holders;  in  our  acceptance  for  listing 
under  the  stringent  regulations  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  only 
Florida  land  company  given  this  priv¬ 
ilege;  and  in  our  stock  itself,  which  has 
climbed  steadily,  attesting  to  our  vitality 
and  potentiality. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  we  had  built 
more  than  700  miles  of  roads  and  water¬ 
ways  and  invested  more  than  $6,000,000 
in  heavy  construction  and  building 
equipment. 

In  Port  Charlotte,  through  civic  en¬ 
deavor,  a  new  $750,000  Cultural  Center 
was  opened,  providing  classrooms  for 
adult  education,  with  a  two-story  library 
wing  and  a  428-seat  auditorium. 

In  Port  St.  Lucie,  54  miles  north  of 
Palm  Beach,  our  recently  completed 


Convention  Hall  will  be  augmented  by 
a  new  hotel,  joining  the  Country  Club 
Resort  in  a  complex  that  will  make  it 
one  of  the  foremost  vacation  and  con¬ 
vention  centers  in  the  state. 

And  in  Port  Malabar,  south  of  Cape 
Kennedy,  a  $300,000  addition  is  being 
made  to  the  Country  Club,  with  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  clubhouse  and  an  Olympic- 
size  swimming  pool  with  cabanas  under 
construction. 

We  employ  2,300  people  to  make  sure 
that  what  is  built  up  is  kept  up.  This  in¬ 
cludes  landscapes,  utilities  such  as  water, 
gas,  sewage  and  sewage  treatment,  and 
all  the  amenities  that  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  existence  and  living. 

Equally  important  to  our  sense  of 
stability  and  responsibility  is  our  sales 
force.  We  want  full-time,  career-minded 
salespeople  who  believe  that  customer 
satisf^action  is  essential  to  successful 
selling.  Because  of  our  selectivity  in 


hiring  salespeople,  our  annual  turnover 
rate  is  a  low  15%;  our  goal,  7%. 

Our  communities  are  designed  for 
people  to  work  in,  play  in,  and  live  in. 
Some  130,000  home  and  homesite 
purchasers  now  enjoy  the  peace  of  mind 
that  comes  from  the  assurance  that  they 
are  not  just  “prospects”  or  “customers” 
but  “citizens”  of  our  new  communities. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1968, 
we  realized  an  increase  of  more  than 
46%  in  sales,  as  newcomers  spread  the 
good  word  about  the  “nice  neighbors” 
living  here.  We  like  to  think  they  include 
General  Development  itself  as  one  of 
the  “nice  neighbors”  who  have  made  a 
fresh  start  in  the  new  Florida. 


Charles  H.  Kellsladt 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President 
General  Development  Corporation 
2828  Coral  Way,  Miami,  Florida  3)145 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  General  Development  Corporation 


Charles  H.  Kellstadt 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  General  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Retired  Chairman  of  the  ^ard 
and  Director,  Sears.  Roebuck  and 
Co.  Director,  Scott  Paper  Co.;  Delta 
Air  Lines.  Inc.  Member  of  the 
Advisory  Board.  Chemical  Bank. 
Member,  Florida  Council  of  100. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Logistics  Management  Institute. 
Chairman,  Medical  Advisory  Council, 
Loyola  Stritch  School  of  Medicine, 
Chicago. 

Harry  Hood  Bassett 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  First 
NstionsI  Bank  of  Miami.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Palm  Beach.  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Southeast  Bank  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Inc.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Southeast  SBIC,  Inc.  Director, 
Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.;  Wometco 
Enterprises,  Inc.;  Tropical  Gas 
Company,  Inc.;  and  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta,  JKksonville 
Branch. 

Joseph  P.  BInns 
Associated  with  Loeb.  Rhoades  ft 
Co.  DirKtor,  General  Host  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Co.;  and 
Sky  Chefs.  Inc.  (subsidiary  of 
American  Airlines.  Inc.).  Trustee, 
The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank, 
New  York  City. 

Gardner  Cowles 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
General  Development  Corporation. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  President  and 
Director  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Company.  Director, 
Kemper  Insurance  Company;  R.  H. 


Macy  ft  Co.;  United  Air  Lines;  and 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Robert  W.  Dowling 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  City  Invest¬ 
ing  Company.  Director,  Emigrant 
Savings  Bank;  Home  Insurance 
Company,  and  R.  H.  Macy  ft  Co. 

Luther  L.  Hill 

Director,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Company. 

Fred  W.  Hooper 

Private  investments,  horse  breeding 
and  rKing,  farming.  Director,  City 
National  Bank  of  Coral  Gables; 
University  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  Coral  Gables;  Hialeah 
Race  Course  and  Arlington-Washing- 
ton  Race  Tracks.  Arlington  Heights. 
Illinois. 

A.  C.  KeUler 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bordo 
Products,  Inc. 

William  Harvey  Kyle 
Consultant.  General  Development 
Corporation.  Retired  banker.  Direc¬ 
tor,  Port  Charlotte  Bank.  Trustee. 
Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation;  Life 
Trustee,  Cleveland  Community 
Fund;  Honorary  Lay  Trustee.  John 
Carroll  University. 

Orran  R.  McJunkIns 
Vice  President.  Operations.  General 
Development  Corporation;  Former 
Vice  President.  Continental  Can  Co.. 
Inc.  Formerly  Executive  Engineer, 
construction  of  La  Guardia  Airport. 
New  York,  and  National  Airport. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Richard  D.  Pope,  Sr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Florida 
Cypress  Gardens.  Inc.  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  Florida  Development  Commis¬ 


sion.  Chairman.  Tourism  Committee 
of  Florida  Council  of  100.  President. 
Orange  Blossom  Trail  Association. 
Honorary  Vice  President.  American 
Water  Ski  Association. 

Boyd  T.  Prior 

Vice  President.  Sales  and  Marketing. 
General  Development  Corporation. 
Director.  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
South  Florida;  and  F.  J.  Cooper,  Inc. 

Frederick  E.  Roach 
Executive  Vice  President.  General 
Development  Corporation.  Director, 
Coral  Way  National  Bank  of  Miami, 
and  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Melbourne. 

George  T.  Scharffonbergor 
President  and  Director.  City  Invest¬ 
ing  Company.  Director,  Hayes 
International  Corporation;  Strut 
Corporation  of  America:  Wabash 
Magnetics.  Inc.;  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  Inc.;  Computer  Sciences 
(>>rporation;  and  Rheem  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Hall  of  Science 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Chairman 
of  the  ^ard.  Gateway  National 
Bank. 

J.  Douglas  Strait 
Member.  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 
Vice  President.  J.  Bradley  Streit  ft 
Company  Limited.  President  and 
Director,  Yellowknife  Bear  Minas. 
Director,  Giant  Yellowknife  Mines. 

John  L.  Weinberg 
Partner.  Goldman.  Sachs  ft  Co. 
Director.  Cowles  Communications. 
Inc.:  Bulova  Watch  Co..  Inc.,  Cluett 
Peabody  and  Co..  Inc.;  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  and 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 
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Press  seeks 
lawmakers’ 
vote  on  bills 


Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Reporters  covering  sessions  of 
the  Missouri  General  Assembly 
here  have  asked  legislative 
leaders  to  make  public  the  v'otes 
of  committee  members  by  name, 
rather  than  announcing  only  the 
total  vote  of  the  committee. 

The  move  by  the  reporters 
was  an  effort  to  learn  what  leg¬ 
islators  voted  for  and  against 
bills  in  committee.  Without  such 
public  knowledge,  legislators 
could  avoid  taking  a  stand  on  a 
bill  by  voting  secretly  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

Members  of  the  legislative 
press  corps  have  met  recently 
with  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  asking  that  they  re¬ 
turn  to  the  former  practice  of 
reporting  committee  votes  by 
name. 

The  state’s  1945  constitution 
provides  that  “each  committee 
shall  keep  a  record  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  . . .  and  this  record  and 
the  recorded  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  filed  with  all  re¬ 
ports  on  bills.” 

However,  a  1953  court  de¬ 


cision  held  that  reporting  of  the 
total  vote,  as  was  then  done  by 
the  Senate,  complied  with  the 
constitutional  provision. 

A  number  of  the  legislative 
leaders  told  reporters  they  would 
not  object  to  having  their  com¬ 
mittee  votes  made  public,  but 
that  they  doubted  a  majority  — 
18  —  of  the  senators  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  change.  Some  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  in  fact,  have 
refused  in  recent  years  even  to 
reveal  the  total  vote  of  their 
committee  on  a  particular  bill. 

Reporters  said  it  was  likely 
that  an  attorney  general’s  opin¬ 
ion  would  be  sought  on  the  issue 
and  that  a  suit  challenging  the 
rule  could  be  filed  by  newspapers. 


Weslfeldt  to  produce 
Huntley-Brinkley  show 


Wallace  Westfeldt  has  been 
named  executive  producer  of 
“The  Huntley-Brinkley  Report.” 
Formerly  the  associate  produc¬ 
er,  he  succeeds  Robert  North- 
shield,  who  will  produce  specials 
for  NBC  News. 

Before  joining  NBC  News  in 
1961,  Westfeldt  had  worked 
since  1953  as  a  reporter  for  the 
yjashville  Tennessean.  From 
1948  to  1953,  he  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Time  and  Life, 
working  out  of  Atlanta,  Dallas 
and  New  York. 


*r(nclnc  toimd  ol  baBt 


Teletype 


it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.’’  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  “Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  “Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 


Press,  bar 


in  accord, 
judge  says 


Chicago 

Whether  the  voluntary  codes 
of  fair  practice  in  reporting 
crime  news  can  do  the  job  alone 
will  have  to  be  determined  in 
each  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
courts  and  some  may  well  de¬ 
cide  that  formal  rules  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  Reardon  standards 
are  necessary,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Edward  J.  Devitt,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn,  said  at  a  national 
conference  of  Bar  Presidents 
here  recently. 

Where  that  happens,  Judge 
Devitt  said,  it  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  rejection  of  volun¬ 
tary  compliance.  He  said  that 
codes  and  court  rules  should 
complement  each  other.  *■ 

The  preliminary  draft  of  the 
.\merican  Bar  Association’s  new 
Code  of  Professional  Responsi¬ 
bility,  now  being  distributed  to 
10,000  bar  leaders,  incorporates 
all  the  Reardon  committee  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  what  law¬ 
yers  should  or  should  not  release 
for  publication  prior  to  and  dur¬ 
ing  trials.  The  code  is  scheduled 
-  to  go  before  the  bar’s  house  of 
I  delegates  in  August,  and  when 
it  is  adopted  there  the  process  of 
synchronizing  its  provisions  in 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  associations  will  begin  in  the 
j  states  and  cities,  Devitt  said. 


Many  of  the  state  courts  may 
then  follow  the  lead  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts  in  adopting  in  the 
form  of  rules  of  court.  Part  I  of 
the  Reardon  standards  applica¬ 
ble  to  lawyers.  That  is  the  only 
part  of  the  ABA  standards  in- 
'  corporated  in  the  Code  of  Pro- 
j  fessional  Responsibility  because 
the  other  parts  are  for  imple¬ 
mentation  at  the  discretion  of 
i  the  courts. 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 


denced  an  interest  in  w’orking 
out  voluntary  codes  of  fair  prac¬ 
tice.  ^ 

Results  have  been  encourag¬ 
ing,  Devitt  said,  and  where  vol¬ 
untary  codes  or  statement  of 
principles  have  not  been  adopted 
joint  discussions  between  bar 
and  media  are  in  progress. 

The  judge’s  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  has  said  that  voluntary  code 
— if  they  are  widely  accepte 
and  closely  observed — can  go 
long  way  toward  achieving  a 
pattern  of  conduct  which  “will 
in  fact,”  Devitt  said,  “leave  the 
jiress  free  to  report  crime  news 
fully  without  endangering  the 
fairness  of  trials.” 


Truck  drivers  dined  I 

after  safety  record  I 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

Fifty-two  truck  drivers  of 
Register  Publishing  Co.  were  the 
guests  of  the  publishers  at  a 
dinner  January  27  following  ai 
year  of  “no  accident”  driving. 
Each  man  received  a  cash  award 
as  well  as  the  ANPA-ICMA, 
“safe  driver”  card  and  lapel 
pin.  The  men,  who  deliver  the 
morning  Journal-Courier  and 
the  evening  and  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister,  piled  up  more  than  650,000  j 
miles  for  1968  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  Register  fleet  of  36  trucks 
makes  individual  delivery  to 
some  3,300  accounts,  including 
newspaperboys,  stores  and  vend¬ 
ing  machines. 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  were 
General  Manager  Donald  A. 
Spargo,  Circulation  Director 
Paul  Wilson,  Assistant  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Arthur  Ferrucci, 
Personnel  Manager  Edward  G. 
Murphy  and  Transportation 
Manager  Richard  DeCarlo. 


Writers  win  prizes 


When  the  state  courts  do 
adopt  such  rules  applicable  to 
lawyers,  the  enforcement  au¬ 
thority  of  the  courts  themselves 
will  be  added  to  the  disciplinary 
enforcement  powers  of  the  bar 
'  associations  through  their  grie- 
'  vance  procedures, 
j  “So  the  impact  on  lawyers 
,  should  be  strong,”  Devitt  com¬ 
mented. 


Doiitliit  retires 


Devitt,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  bar’s  advisory  committee 
created  to  implement  the  Rear¬ 
don  standards,  said  at  least  42 
I  state  bar  a.ssociations  have 
formed  committees  members  of 
which  have  made  themselves 
available  for  consultations  with 
media  organizations  in  their 
jurisdictions  if  the  media  evi- 


Austin 

A  Houston  Chronicle  reporter, 
Mrs.  Moselle  Boland,  won  first 
place  in  spot  news  coverage  in 
the  Headlines  Club  of  Austin 
with  her  story  on  Houston’s  first 
heart  transplant  performed  by 
Dr.  Denton  Cooley.  Stan  Red¬ 
ding  of  the  Chronicle  won  first 
place  in  personality  interview 
with  a  series,  “Letters  From  a 
Dead  Marine.” 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Davis  Douthit,  author  and 
former  newspapennan,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  director  of  special  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nationwide  In¬ 
surance  Companies.  He  joined 
Nationwide  in  1951  as  a  special 
writer.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Decatur  Review  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  before  going  into  PR. 
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Pioneer  New  England  nuclear  power  plant, 
operating  since  1961  at  Rowe,  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND 


Power  Base  for  Growing  Sales 


There’s  something  electric  about  New  England’s  economic  growth!  In  1967,  the  electric  utility  indus¬ 
try  here  produced  46.7  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  power— a  rate  of  gain  above  the  national  average,  and 
7.5%  above  New  England’s  1966  peak  level.  Not  only  is  all  this  energy  going  to  work  in  the  region’s 
present  homes  and  factories,  but  based  on  near-record  capital  allocations  for  industrial  expansion. 
New  England  utilities  are  planning  and  building  for  nearly  doubled  capacity  for  1990. 

It’s  obvious  what  this  means  for  selling  here.  With  full  employment,  per-household  incomes  way  up, 
no  region  in  the  country  offers  better  soling  opportunities.  And  because  New  England  has  the  highest 
newspaper  home  coverage  in  the  United  States,  you  pack  more  power  in  your  advertising  dollar  when 
you  invest  it  in  space  in  New  England  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE 


in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 

RHODE  ISLAND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS  Rutland  Herald  (M) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E)  Eyy 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E^ 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S 


PUBLICITY  STAFF  of  NBC  Preti  Department  gather* 
around  as  Martin  Quigley  Jr.,  publisher  of  Fame 
magazine,  presents  the  llth  consecutive  "Best  Net- 

M.S.  (Bud) 
The  award  is 


based  on  votes  by  television  editors  and  critics  in 
Fame's  annual  poll.  Rukeyser  is  vicepresident,  Press 
and  Publicity,  and  Eiges  is  vicepresident.  Public  ln> 
formation,  for  NBC.  Both  are  former  newspapermen. 


NBC’s  chief 
decries  move 
to  curb  news 

Omaha 

Action  or  threats  to  restrict 
television  journalism  strike  at 
the  public’s  right  to  a  free  flow 
of  information,  Julian  Goodman, 
president  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  said  here 
(January  27)  at  the  KMTV 
“Television  Public  Service 
Awards  dinner. 

“It  is  a  fact  of  history  that 
censorship  is  never  directed  at 
the  transmitter  of  information, 
but  at  the  receiver,”  Goodman 
told  an  audience  of  150  of  Ne¬ 
braska’s  civic,  social  and  profes¬ 
sional  leaders,  assembled  to 
honor  those  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  the  greatest  public  service 
to  Omaha  through  the  use  of 
television  during  1968. 

“I  believe  the  record  of  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  strong  argument  for 
more,  not  less,  freedom  than  it 
enjoys  now,”  Goodman  de¬ 
clare.  “If  television  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  its  journalistic 
role,  to  provide  greater  service, 
it  needs  the  encouragement  of 
freedom.  Action  or  threats  to 
restrict  the  medium  will  only 
diminish  its  ability  to  report  and 
inform;  and  the  public,  not  the 
broadcaster,  will  be  poorer  as  a 
result.  . . 

“Like  all  responsible  media  of 
news  and  information,  television 
has  reported  the  national  un¬ 
rest  because  it  is  our  function 
and  our  obligation  to  do  so.  But 
because  many  of  the  facts  we  re¬ 
port  are  disturbing  and  threat¬ 
ening,  and  because  television 
brings  the  public  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  the  medium  is 
too  often  associated  with  the 
disagreeable  news  it  transmits, 
and  too  often  held  accountable, 
in  some  strange  way,  for  the 
events  it  reports. 


work  Publicity  Service '  Award  to 
Rukeyser  Jr.,  and  Sydney  H.  Eiges. 

“If  the  urban  rioting  of  1967 
was  too  real  to  take  on  news- 
film,  it  is  easy  to  blame  it  on 
television.  If  a  wounded  Marine 
was  shown  lying  on  a  stretcher 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  easy  to  call 
television  dovish,  or  hawkish; 
we  are  called  both.  If  a  black 
militant  offends  w'hite  sensibili¬ 
ties  in  a  broadca.st  interview,  it 
is  easy  to  say  it  is  television’s 
fault.  If  Chicago  was  as  Chicago 
was  seen  last  August,  it  is  easy 
to  call  television  to  account. 

“Television  has  not  yet  been 
blamed  for  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Or  the  Civil  War.  Or  the 
violence  that  marked  the  early 
days  of  the  labor  movement. 
Television  wasn’t  around  then, 
yet  in  those  periods  our  society 


was  experiencing  the  same  kinds 
of  tumult  television  covers,  and 
is  blamed  by  many  for  fostering, 
today. 

“Because  television  is  so  high¬ 
ly  visible  among  the  media,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  such  an  important 
source  of  news  and  information 
to  most  of  the  public,  it  is  being 
singled  out  for  attention.  Voices 
have  been  raised  on  Capitol  Hill 
decrying  the  influence  of  tele¬ 
vision.  Committees  are  seeking 
hearings  on  network  news  cov¬ 
erage,  Especially  of  the  unhappy 
events  in  Chicago. 

“There  have  been  proposals 
for  new,  tighter  regulations  on 
broadcasting;  suggestions  for 
placing  control  over  programs, 
particularly  news  programs,  in 
the  hands  of  government  or  na¬ 
tional  citizens  groups;  there 
have  been  rumblings  for  new  re¬ 
strictions  on  media  ownership. 

“Prominent  in  all  of  this  is 
the  opinion  that  television  con¬ 
tributes  to  national  discontent. 

“There  is  soul-searching  in  a 
television  network  news  opera¬ 
tion.  We  ask  ourselves  the  ques¬ 
tions  professional  newsmen  al¬ 
ways  ask.  Was  our  news  judg¬ 
ment  right?  Did  we  cover  every¬ 
thing  we  should  have?  Are  we 
being  fair?  I  am  convinced  that 
our  news  coverage  and  news 
analysis  through  the  recent 
months  of  national  discontent 
have  been  fair  and  responsible. 
Our  only  commitment  has  been 


to  a  free,  vigorous  journalism, 
the  news  reported  fully  and  ac¬ 
curately.  Whatever  mistakes  we 
may  have  made  were  honest  mis¬ 
takes,  and  we  try  to  leam  from 
them.  We  have  not  solved  any  of 
the  nation’s  problems.  But  we 
believe  we  have  helped  our  fel¬ 
low-citizens  understand  them 
better  so  they  may  work  toward 
solutions.” 

• 

New  CBS  assignments 
for  Zelman  and  Fouhy 

Sam  Zelman  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  CBS  News  West  Coast 
bureau  manager  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Ed  Fouhy,  who  leaves  that 
post,  will  become  Washingfton 
producer  for  the  CBS  Evening 
News  with  Walter  Cronkite,  it 
was  announced  by  Gordon  Man¬ 
ning,  CBS  News  vicepresident. 

Zelman  has  been  serving  as 
head  of  the  CBS  News  Election 
Unit.  Robert  Chandler  is  moving 
into  that  post. 

Fouhy  replaces  Jim  Snyder  in 
Washington.  Snyder  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  WTOP  in  Wash- 
ingfton  as  news  director. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  Zel¬ 
man  began  his  journalism  career 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  after 
the  war.  Fouhy  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Globe  and 
the  Associated  Press  while  at 
Boston  University. 
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Yburteen-ag^  readers 
are  waiting  for  you  to  catch  up 


They’ve  grown  up  with  the  New  Math.  They  understand  rocket  propulsion  systems. 

They  know  that  E  equals  MC^.  And  recent  surveys  show  they’re  hungry  for  all  the  news  that’s 
happening  in  science. 

Are  you  satisfying  their  appetites? 

Now  you  can  —  as  never  before.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  and  Science  Service,  Inc. 
have  joined  forces  to  provide  newspapers  with  the  nation’s  most  authoritatively  written  and  edited 
service  of  science  news  and  featr  *■'''* 

Science  Service  has  a  sta; 
of  12  specialists  who  are  also  to 
newspapermen.  Their  alliance  wi 
editorial,  promotional  and  sales 
capabilities  of  NEA  now  makes 
available  to  newspapers  highly  re; 
coverage  of  the  accelerating 
world  of  science. 

Reporting  and  analysis  c 
sciences  is  more  comprehensive, 
buttressed  with  photographs, 
illustrations,  maps  and  charts  — 
in  full  color.  In  addition  to  news 
features  and  weekly  columns  this  s 
also  offers  several  monthly  and 
quarterly  illustrated  series  and  re^ 
contributions  from  distinguished 
scientists. 

The  youth  of  today  are 
demanding  this  kind  of  coverage, 
you  can  give  it  to  them  —  as  will 
60  other  fine  newspapers  across 
country,  including  The  Philadelj. 

Bulletin  and  The  San  Francisco  Ch\ 

For  samples  and  rates,  c 
collect:  William  H.  Borglund  at 
Cleveland  (216)  621-7300. 


Science  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  Distributed  by:  NEA  Special  Services  —  New  York/Cleveland. 


RCA  to  build 
worldwide 
PR  service 

Leslie  Slote,  press  secretary 
to  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  has  joined  RCA  as  staff 
vicepresident,  International 
News  and  Information,  it  was 
announced  by  Kenneth  W.  Bilby, 
RCA  executive  vicepresident. 
Public  Affairs. 

Slote  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  a  world-wide  news 
and  information  program  for 
RCA.  He  will  initially  work  at 
corporate  headquarters  in  New 
York,  reporting  to  Alexander  S. 
Rylander,  staff  vicepresident. 
News  and  Information.  Late  this 
summer  he  will  move  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  London  and  organ¬ 
ize  a  news  and  information  op¬ 
eration  in  Europe  for  RCA.  He 
will  remain  in  Europe  until  the 
summer  of  1970. 

Prior  to  becoming  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor  Rockefeller  in 
1966,  Slote  spent  10  years  in 
various  executive  positions  in 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  the  last  being  press 
secretary  to  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  received  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  from  the  New  York 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ronald  Maiorana,  a 
former  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  as  press  secretary  at  a 
salary  of  $30,000  a  year.  He  has 
been  Slote’s  a.ssistant  the  past 
year. 

Hugh  Morrow,  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  moves 
into  a  new  post  of  director  of 
communications  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor  at  $34,000  a  year. 


ISetcs  vets  group's 
^Sweetheart'  dies 

Sonoma,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Edmond  D.  Coblentz, 
widow  of  the  Hearst  editor  and 
publisher  who  last  year  was  of¬ 
ficially  named  “Sweetheart”  of 
the  San  Francisco-based  organi¬ 
zation  of  news  veterans  called 
the  Late  Watch,  died  January 
31.  Lolita  Coblentz,  who  was  in 
her  80s,  is  survived  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Denise  Ross,  and  four 
grandchildren. 


‘Wall  of  Fame’  added 
to  Cal  Poly  museum 

San  Luis  Obispo 

A  California  newspaperman’s 
“Wall  of  Fame”  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  at  California  State  Poly¬ 
technic  College  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  journalism  student. 

The  exhibit,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  California  Press  Association 
Hall  of  Fame,  was  prepared  as 
a  senior  project  by  John  Shaw, 
of  Redondo  each. 

John  Healey,  head  of  the  Cal 
Poly  department,  said  Shaw  col¬ 
lected  pictures  and  biographical 
information  on  12  of  more  than 
20  of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  “With 
the  help  of  its  students,  the 
Journalism  Department  will 
complete  the  collection  and  add 
honorees  each  year  as  they  are 
named,”  Healey  stated. 

The  “Wall  of  Fame”  will  be 
exhibited  as  part  of  Cal  Poly’s 
Shakespeare  Press  Museum. 

• 

HD  goes  to  65^ 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  Pawtucket  Times,  six-day 
evening  newspaper,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  home  delivery  price 
from  55  cents  to  65  cents  w’eek. 
The  Times,  said  “increasing 
costs  in  almost  every  phase  of 
newspaper  publishing  have  made 
it  necessary.” 


Public  relations 
accounts  and 
appointments 

Carl  R.  Kay  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  vicepresident  for 
public  relations  of  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Corporation.  He  reports 
to  Sid  Cato,  vicepresident  for 
public  relations.  Kay,  31,  was 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Chicago  Mustangs  of  the  North 
American  Soccer  League. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Kowalski,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  division  of  the  Upjohn 
Company,  at  Kalamazoo  as 
public  relations  associate.  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment.  He  received  a  B.  S. 
degrree  in  1966  and  an  M.  S. 
degree  in  1967,  both  in  journal¬ 
ism,  from  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  * 

Logistic  Distro  -  Data  Inc., 
New  York,  has  named  Fred 
Wittner  Company  as  advertising 
and  public  relations  counsel. 
LDD  designs  computer  pro¬ 
grams. 

*  *  * 

Francis  J.  Dostal  has  joined 
Rumrill-Hoyt’s  public  relations 
staff  as  an  account  executive. 
He  was  night  city  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury. 

*  «  * 

Howard  I).  W  illiams,  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Early  California  In¬ 
dustries  Inc.,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Thomas  J. 
Deegan  Company.  He  is  a 
former  partner,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Erw'in 
Wasey  &  Co. 

John  Devers  Whittles,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Infoplan 
International,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  directs  worldwide  public 
relations  for  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  account. 
Whittles  is  a  former  American 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Infoplan  International  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  Kershaw 
Burbank,  a  vicepresident,  to  the 
post  of  executive  vicepresident 
and  the  promotion  of  William 
H.  Kalis  to  vicepresident.  Kalis 
was  recently  named  Chief  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Officer  for 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

*  * 

Ren  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations 
counsel  for  International  Com¬ 


puter  Programs  Inc.,  by  Lawr¬ 
ence  A.  Welke,  ICP  president. 
Dean  Richardson  is  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Harry  Kelsey  Jr., 
account  supervisor. 

«  «  * 

RPS  Products  Inc.  of  Balti¬ 
more  has  retained  Doremus  & 
Company  of  New  York  City  as 
its  corporate  and  financial  public 
relations  counsel.  The  firm  dis¬ 
tributes  automotive  replacement 
parts. 

«  *  * 

Danfoss  Inc.,  Lodi,  New 
Jersey,  manufacturers  of  refrig¬ 
eration  compressors  and  auto¬ 
matic  heating  controls,  has  as¬ 
signed  its  public  relations-pub- 
licity  account  to  Jerry  Rosen  | 
Associates,  Belleville,  New 
Jersey. 

Edward  R.  Davis,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  former  Governor 
Charles  L.  Terry  Jr.  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  has  joined  Rollins  Leasing 
Corp.  as  vicepresident  of  public 
and  employee  relations.  Davis 
worked  for  newspapers  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  before  he  joined  the 
Governor’s  staff. 

*  *  * 

Robert  T.  Brennan  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  The  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry  Inc.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Langdon  P.  Williams,  who 
retired. 

• 

$285,600  raised 
for  child  care 

PiTTSBUKGH 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Old 
Newslwys’  Fund  for  Children’s 
Hospital  has  come  through  with 
its  fourth  best  year  since  the 
campaigrn  started  in  1933.  The 
result  is  that  Children’s  Hospital 
gets  $285,600.  Since  this  annual 
campaign  was  started  36  years 
ago,  the  Old  Newsboys  —  men 
prominent  in  civic  life  —  have 
raised  $5,641,888.78. 

Two  of  the  chief  collectors 
are  members  of  the  Press  staff. 
They  are  Lester  J.  Biederman, 
who  is  retiring  March  31  as 
sports  editor,  and  Gilbert  Love, 
columnist.  Biederman  collected 
more  than  $55,000  which  gives 
him  an  overall  total  of  $467,000. 
Love  collected  $11,854  which 
gives  him  a  total  of  $42,000  in 
four  years. 

• 

Circ.  prices  raised 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  Deseret  News  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  for  home  delivery  has 
been  increased  to  $2.  per  month, 
an  increase  of  25  cents.  The 
daily  Deseret  News  with  the 
Suriday  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has 
been  increased  from  $2.50  to 
$3.00  per  month. 
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Exclusive  features, 


latest  data  on  Image, 
availability  and  growth, 
plus  color-accented  editorial 
features ...  an  outstanding 
editorial  environment  for 
your  1969  color  promotion. 
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news-people 


Managing  editor 
revises  newsroom 
responsibilities 

Trenton,  N.J. 

The  newsroom  at  the  Trenton 
Times  has  been  reor^fanized  by 
managing  editor  David  E.  West. 

City  editor  Donald  E.  Lippin- 
cott  becomes  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  a  new  post.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  coverage  of  all  lo¬ 
cal  news  and  will  work  directly 
under  the  managing  editor. 

Working  under  Lippincott  are 
three  editors  of  equal  rank.  Wil¬ 
son  Barto,  former  assistant  city 
editor,  is  city  editor.  Gordon 
Parker  is  suburban  editor.  Ken 
Fake  who  recently  moved  from 
assi.stant  Sunday  editor  to  the 
copy  desk,  becomes  state  editor. 

Each  haM  reporter  team 

Each  editor  has  a  reportorial 
team  assigned  to  him. 

News  editor  Arnold  C.  Ropeik 
will  no  longer  have  direct  copy 
desk  responsibilities.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  layout,  pictures 
and  the  development  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  news  editor  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  copy  desk  and  the 
copy  boys  and  girls.  Ropeik  ap¬ 
pointed  Jim  Fitzsimmons  copy 
desk  chief.  He  named  Charlie 
Scott  wire  copy  chief. 

Sunda.v  editor  Jack  Steele  is 
assisted  by  David  Bittan,  editor 
of  Pleastire;  Dana  Steven.son, 
editor  of  the  suburban  pre¬ 
prints,  and  Gene  Sayko. 

The  night  city  editor  is  Sam 
Graff.  The  night  copy  editor  is 
Ted  Partlow. 

West  explained  that  he  would 
lay  out  the  front  page,  deter¬ 
mine  the  play  of  stories,  devote 
more  time  to  personnel  matters 
and  procedural  work. 


J.  WINTON  LEMEN.  director 
of  photo  press  sales  development 
tor  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Virginia  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association's  distin¬ 
guished  service  citation  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  40  years  in  press 
photography.  Before  going  to 
Kodak  he  worked  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Jack  Mabley — from  assistant 
managing  editor  to  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago’s  American ; 
Maxwell  McCrohon  —  from 
Sunday  features  editor  to  day 
managing  editor;  Ralph  Hal- 
LENSTEiN,  assistant  managing 
editor  to  night  managing  editor; 
Robert  Kipp,  news  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  and 
WE.SLEY  Hartzell,  from  editor 
of  special  projects  to  assistant 
managing  editor. 

*  •  e 

William  F.  Hart — from  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “Century'  of  Chal¬ 
lenge”  edition  of  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times  to  promo¬ 
tion  director.  He  retired  two 
years  ago  as  information  chief 
at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  and 
press  chief  at  the  Danang  Press 
Center  in  Vietnam. 


Embly  will  retire 
from  Press  Gallery 

Washington 

Richard  L.  Embly,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•sentatives  Press  Gallery,  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  February.  He  completes  30 
years  of  service  on  that  date. 
He  has  served  as  superintendent 
for  the  past  nine  years. 

Benjamin  C.  West,  a  veteran 
staff  member,  has  been  named 
as  Embly’s  successor  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents. 

*  V  * 

R.  L.  Teachout,  a  former 
Crand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  —  now  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Amway 
Corporation  at  Ada,  Mich. 

*  V  * 

Bob  Hatton — from  MBM  As- 
.sociates,  a  classified  advertising 
agency  —  to  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Washington,  as 
classified  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  L.  Thomas  —  from 
editor  of  the  Sun  Newspapers  in 
Birmingham  to  city  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer 
where  he  was  a  reporter  1952-55. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Black,  staff  military 
specialist  —  associate  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer, 

*  «  * 

Joe  Mayo,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Farmington 
(N.M)  Daily  Times — to  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  of  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

W.  Borden  Spears,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  becomes  executive  editor 
of  Maclean’s  Magazine,  as 
Charles  Templeton  moves 
from  CTV  television  network  to 
editor  of  the  magazine.  Spears 
went  to  Maclean’s  in  1964. 


Hengen 


Nichols 


At  the  new  administration  gets  under  way 

IF  YOU 

DON’T  HAVE 
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SERVICE 
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summarises  and  indexes  what  you  need  to  know  about  ap- 

NEWS  ROOM 
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You  Need  it! 

1735  K  St.,  N.  W..  Wothhiatoii.  D.C.  2000i  202-2tt-tM0 

Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hengen  does  column; 
Nichols  sports  editor 

Minneapolis 

Bill  Hengen  has  been  named 
the  principal  sports  columnist 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star.  His 
column  will  appear  daily  in  the 
sports  page  position  formerly 
occupied  for  many  years  by 
Charles  0.  Johnson’s  “Lowdown 
on  Sports.” 

Hengen  will  relinquish  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  to  Max  Nichols,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Star 
and  later  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  promotions  for  the 
Minnesota  Pipers  team  of  the 
American  Basketball  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Cal  Holloway  —  from  news 
editor  to  editor  of  the  Comer 
Brook  (Nfld.)  Western  Star. 
Reuben  Harding — city  editor; 
Richie  Williams  —  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Pidgeon,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  reporter  for 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune — 
named  public  information  officer 
for  the  Tampa  Model  Cities  Pro¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Borghi  —  named 
director  of  mechanical-research 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News.  He  moved  to  the 
Field  newspapers  recently  from 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  where  he 
had  been  production  manager 
since  1965. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Towers — appointed 
assistant  managing  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  up  from  city 
editor,  and  succeeded  by  Jame.s 
Penefp. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Momeyer — from 
the  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily 
Record  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening 
Sentinel  to  succeed  Carlton  C. 
Buckman. 

«  *  * 

Paul  C.  Martin — from  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  -  Dispatch  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Missouri  magazine. 
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APME  committee 
assignments  made 

Membership  of  continuing 
study  committees  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  has  been  announced. 


Army  Times  Co, 
enlarges  its 
ad  sales  staff 


Every 

Delta 

passenger 
meets 
6  or  more 
PR  experts 


Washington 
Army  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  made  three  appointments 
to  its  staff  for  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  programs  this  week. 

Bob  Hatton,  who  has  had  ex- 
perience  in  newspaper  classified  Other  committees  and  the 

advertising  with  the  Northern  chairmen  are: 

Virginia  Sun,  the  Hammond  APME  news  —  John  Leard, 

(Ind.)  Times  and  Cowles  Com-  |k  '  Richmond  Times-Diapatch. 

munications  in  New  York  and  •’  ‘uSS§  Black  news — Richard  Smyser, 

Florida,  was  added  as  classified  mF  '-  •  "  Oak  Ridger. 

advertising  manager.  ijadv  coAMrcc  puiiiipc  Content  —  Robert  Clark, 

Jack  McCaimey  who  spent  21  J Tod  editor  of  Louisville  Times 

years  selling  the  Military  Times  San  Joie  (Calif.)  Mercury  Freedom  of  Information  — 

papers,  was  named  marketing  and  New$,  spotli9hts  local  cook-  William  Ware,  Cleveland  Plain 

director.  ery.  She  h'a$  been  a  M-N  staffer  Dealer. 

Irv  Brunkenhoefer,  who  since  1955.  Her  husband,  William,  General  news  —  Thomas  Fes- 
worked  for  seven  years  on  the  is  assistant  city  editor  of  the  perman,  Charlotte  Observer. 
retail  advertising  staff  of  the  Mercury.  National  —  Charles  Hubbs, 

Houston  Post  and  three  years  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

with  the  Texan  Publishing  Com-  JVfartills  buy  weekly  International  —  Alan  Moyer, 

pany,  was  hired  for  the  sales  ^  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon. 

staff.  Lincoln,  Calif.  Offbeat  —  Kenneth  Michael, 

Army  Times  Publishing  Com-  Mrs.  Carmela  Martin,  execu-  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News. 
pany  publishes  three  weekly  editor  of  the  daily  Roseville  Media  competition  —  Robert 
papers  for  the  military  —  Army  (Calif.)  Press-Tribune,  now  has  Haiman,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
Times,  Navy  Times  and  Air  the  additional  titles  of  editor  Member  citations  —  Ted 

Force  Times  with  Family,  a  full-  &od  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lin-  Ourein,  Monterey  Peninsula 

color  supplement  Inserted  in  all  coin  News  Messenger,  which  she  Herald. 

papers  twice  a  month.  World-  and  her  husband,  Ben  D.  Mar-  News  enterprise  —  James  P. 

wide  circulation  is  485,000.  tin,  have  purchased  from  Eld-  Brown  Jr.,  Saginaw  News. 

The  company  also  publishes  ridge  Trott,  publisher  for  20  Newsphotos  —  Jack  Winning, 
Federal  Times,  the  weekly  news-  years.  Martin  is  general  man-  Rockford  Morning  Star. 
paper  for  government  employees,  ager  of  the  California  Newspa-  Personnel  —  Joseph  Smyth, 
and  Military  Market,  a  monthly  per  Publishers  Association.  Delaware  State  News. 

magazine  edited  for  military  •  Promotion  —  Charles  Ben- 

commissary  and  exchange  man-  p||  ossiffument  nett,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

agement.  ®  Research  —  D.  R.  Geggie,  San 


Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  is  general  chair¬ 
man,  with  John  Quinn,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  vice- 
chairman. 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


What’s  the  difference  between 
so-so  service  and  special  serv¬ 
ice?  It's  people.  People  like  the 
6  or  more  of  our  16,000  em¬ 
ployees  you’ll  meet  on  your 
Delta  trip.  Special  people. 
People  who  genuinely  enjoy 
helping  you.  People  with  pride 
In  their  jobs.  They’re  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Come  see! 
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B«st  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


1 


Reader  requests  keep 
women’s  pages  timely 


Marie  Burke,  promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News' 
women’s  department  by  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Floyd  Barger,  heads 
a  department  that  embraces 
more  than  a  score  of  features, 
and  has  35  employes. 


Marie  Burke 


To  Miss  Burke  the  key  word 
is  service.  Most  of  the  News’ 
features  on  fashions,  foods, 
beauty  aids,  home  decor  and 
child  care  are  augmented  by 
books  and  booklets  that  are 
much  in  demand. 

Last  year  alone  the  depart¬ 
ment  fulfilled  a  total  of  1,325,- 
845  requests,  by  actual  count, 
from  interested  readers. 

“We  have  a  good  pulse  read¬ 
ing  of  what  today’s  livelier 
woman  wants,”  Miss  Burke  said. 
“She  prefers  a  happy  blend  of 
features  that  keep  her  apace 
with  the  times,  and  articles 

Cashore  presi<lent 
of  Florida  agency 

•Miami 

Directors  of  Mi  ami -based 
Bishopric/Green/Fie  1  den  Inc., 
have  elected  Karl  Bishopric 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
named  Edward  D.  Cashore  to 
succeed  him  as  president  of 
Florida’s  largest  advertising 
agency. 

Bishopric  has  headed  B/G/F 
since  1948.  Cashore  joined  the 
agency  in  1967  as  executive  vice- 
president,  having  previously 
serv'ed  with  Interpublic  Inc., 
most  recently  as  management 
.services  director  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  its  subsidiary,  Marshalk 
Company,  Inc. 

Jack  i.  Green,  former  B/G/F 
chairman,  announced  he  has 
formed  a  new  Miami  company, 
I/D  Associates,  “to  concentrate 
on  total  development  and  projec¬ 
tion  of  corporate  identification 
programs.” 


almut  love,  etiquette  and  other 
subjects  that  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time.” 

Miss  Burke  joined  the  women’s 
department  at  the  News  in  the 
summer  of  1942.  She  intended 
to  remain  just  for  the  summer 
months.  It  turned  out  other¬ 
wise.  Working  in  every  phase 
of  the  department,  she  became 
Mrs.  Mary  King  Patterson’s  as¬ 
sistant  in  1952.  When  Mrs. 
Patterson  retired  recently,  Miss 
Burke  was  named  to  fill  the  job. 

Born  in  Auburn,  Pa.,  Miss 
Burke  received  her  B.  A.  degree 
in  1941  from  Alliertus  Magnus 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

•  *  • 

Robert  Hauck  —  appointed 
assistant  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
T  ribune. 

*  *  * 

Mr.s.  Simma  Holt  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Sun,  after  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  write  a  book. 

*  »  * 

Norman  Hacking,  the  writer 
of  Ship  and  Shore  for  many 
years  with  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Province,  is  taking  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  to  travel. 
His  place  will  be  taken  by  Jon 
Farrell  who  has  been  a  news¬ 
man  in  Great  Britain. 

«  A  « 

To.m  Carney  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  Vancouver,  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  legislative  press  gallery 
at  Victoria. 

4c  ♦  « 

Richard  L.  Bond  —  from 
county  manager  to  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Fawn  Sciieffel,  formerly 
editor.  Alumni  News,  University 
of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  and  on  the 
staff,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  —  named  women’s 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Ja.mes  N.  Mason  Jr.,  labor 
reporter  —  promoted  to  business 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
succeeding  Frank  F.  Bauer  Jr., 
retired.  Previously,  Mason  was 
with  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
and  Wallingford  (Conn.)  Post. 

*  *  • 

Roy  W.  Dyk.stra  —  retired  as 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  and  Springfield  Sunday 
Republican,  ending  a  42-year 
career  with  the  Springfield 
Newspapers. 


W.  Walton  Crouch 


Copley  names  Crouch 
acting  publisher 

W.  Walton  Crouch,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  has  been 
named  acting  publisher  of  the 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach,  who 
was  appointed  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  of  Torrance,  Calif. 

The  appointment  of  Crouch 
was  announced  by  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  publishing  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Crouch,  a  native  of  Illinois, 
previously  worked  in  advertising 
departments  of  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus  and  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Newspapers.  Before  moving  to 
San  Pedro  in  1966,  he  was  ad 
director  for  the  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Courier-News  and  was  an 
ad  salesman  for  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  both  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Crouch  .said  two  men  from  his 
staff  will  hold  key  advertising 
positions.  Arnold  Ecklund  is 
general  and  chain  store  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  Milton  Bess 
is  retail  advertising  manager. 

«  *  * 

Dick  Potty.s,  formerly  of  the 
Gwinnett  Daily  News  of  Lawr- 
enceville,  Ga.,  has  joined  the  AP 
Atlanta  staff.  For  the  past  year 
he  was  associate  editor.  He  is  a 
native  of  Atlanta  and  attended 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

♦  *  * 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports 
editor,  Hartford  Times — recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Conn.  Sports  Writers 
Alliance  Gold  Key  Award. 

*  *  * 

Jes.s  R.  Soltess  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle,  succeeding 
Leonard  Jaeger  who  advanced 
to  city  editor.  W’.  D.  Wiggles- 
W'ORTH,  with  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle  since  last  May  as 
county-political  reporter,  takes 
over  the  city  hall  beat. 


Hagadone  newspaper 
executives  shifted 

COEUR  D’Alene,  Ida. 

Purchase  of  the  Daily  News 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  the  DeKalh 
(Ill.)  Daily  Chronicle  by  Haga¬ 
done  Newspapers,  a  division  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers,  has 
brought  a  number  of  changes  in 
top  management  in  the  group  as 
announced  by  Duane  B.  Haga¬ 
done,  president. 

James  Garner,  38,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Dailij 
Sun,  Flagstaff,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News  in 
Beloit.  Garner  had  been  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Sun  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Succeeding  Garner  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun  is  William 
Misslin,  42,  managing  editor  of 
the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 
for  the  last  11  years.  Misslin,  a 
native  of  North  Dakota,  has 
been  in  charge  of  editorial  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Times’  annual  ef¬ 
fort  which  has  won  the  National 
New'spaper  Association  award 
for  best  special  edition  tw’o  of 
the  last  three  years. 

*  «  * 

Milton  Miller,  labor  reporter 
and  soccer  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  Jersey  Journal 
—  named  labor  press  consultant 
of  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa¬ 
tions  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Jo  Warth,  formerly  a 
general  assignment  reporter 

with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
is  now  on  the  general  assign¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Craig  Miyamoto,  of  Hawaii, 
is  new  Copley  trainee  in  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  editorial 

department. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Bryant,  reporter  for  Vol- 
ley  Times  for  past  2%  years,  is 
teaching  journalism  classes  at 
Pierce  College,  Woodland  Hills, 
Calif,  this  semester  while  on 
leave  from  the  paper. 

He  4i  « 

Duane  P.  Ro.senthal,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  News — named  controller 
for  Observer  Newspapers  Inc. 
at  Plymouth,  Mich,  to  succeed 
Dale  0.  Perin,  who  left  the 
newspaper  business. 

*  *  * 

Ann  L.  Ern.st — to  the  Las 
Vegas  (N.M.)  Sun  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  She  is  a  former 
ad  manager  of  the  Winnemucca 
(Nev.)  Humboldt  Star. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  W.  Look™  Jr.,  retail 
advertising  account  executive, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
Newspapers — named  supervisor 
of  the  classified  advertising  tele¬ 
phone  room. 
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AVIATION 

AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  lAOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 

CIGARS 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Walter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Tod  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 

CONSUMER 

CONSUMERS  UNION— A  non-profit,  non- 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  nows  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  Issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  Phone 
(914)  664-6400. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR) — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  de'velopment  organizations. 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke.  (202)  296-6900. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  “PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 

INSURANCE 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  K 
Ewing.  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  Insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  Now  York.  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  Insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
Insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP- PR; 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60603.  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  In  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St..  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.*C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 

RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railToad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St.. 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15.  Alberta.  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424  0211. 


An  up-to-the-minute  guide  to 
major  news  sources  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  and  cheek 
news  and  feature  releases. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Study  examines  role  of  picture  editor 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


A  recently-published  master’s 
thesis  out  of  Indiana  University 
has  reached  out  to  answer  two 
basic  questions  confronting 
newspaper  photojournalism  to¬ 
day: 

Do  picture  editing  procedures 
have  a  measured  effect  on  the 
pictorial  output  of  American 
daily  newspapers?  Are  there 
certain  method  of  handling  pic¬ 
tures  that  will  produce  superior 
pictorial  output? 

Its  main  conclusions,  which 
may  startle  some  and  bother 
others,  were  basically  these: 

The  presence  on  a  newspaper 
staff  of  a  special  editor  to 
handle  pictures  is  not  the  source 
of  pictorial  excellence  on  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  medium  and  large-sized 
dailies.  Nor  is  the  grouping  of 
picture  editing  duties  and  as¬ 
signing  them  to  a  single  editor. 

Furthermore,  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  what  other  duties  are 
handled  by  the  editor  w'ho  sizes 
pictures  or  by  the  editor  who 
produces  picture  pages.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  believes  news  pho¬ 


tographers  should  function  as 
pictorial  reporters.  Pictorial 
quality  comes  from  some  other 
source.  Staff  arrangements 
are  merely  fringe  benefits. 

From  Individuals 

Where,  then,  does  pictorial 
quality  come  from? 

According  to  the  thesis,  it 
comes  from  within  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  exercise  authority 
over  the  creation  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  pictures.  Pictorial  qual¬ 
ity  is  also  dependent  upon 
personal  attitudes  of  each  editor 
and  administrator  involved  in 
the  chain  of  picture-editing 
processes.  And  in  the  technical 
training  and  experience  of  the 
photographer  as  w’ell  as  all  of 
his  attitudes  toward  his  work, 
his  subjects  and,  especially,  his 
personal  standards  of  excellence. 

The  thesis  was  done  by  Don 
Alan  Hall  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  journalism, 
Indiana  University.  He  com¬ 
pleted  work  for  the  M.  A.  deg^ree 
in  1968.  He  also  received  his 


B.A.  in  journalism  from  Indiana 
in  1960. 

Hall  is  currently  county  gov¬ 
ernment  reporter  for  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  and  is 
responsible  for  production  of 
picture  pages.  From  1964  to 
1966  he  was  picture  editor  of 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  editor  of 
its  weekend  supplement.  From 
1960  through  1963,  he  was  news 
editor  of  the  Rock  Springs 
(Wyo.)  Daily  Rocket-Miner. 

“Several  years  ago,”  Hall  told 
us,  “Bob  Warner  did  a  couple 
of  articles  for  E&P  on  the  wide 
variations  in  picture  editing  pro¬ 
cedures  on  our  larger  dailies. 
[See  E&P,  July  15,  1961,  p.  15; 
Aug.  12,  1961,  p.  42.] 

The  problem  interested  me  and 
when  I  went  back  to  Indiana 
University  in  1963  to  get  my 
Master’s,  I  decided  to  do  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  on  picture  edit¬ 
ing  procedures.” 

Before  he  got  started  on  it. 
Hall  had  to  go  back  to  work  as 
picture  editor  and  weekend  sup¬ 
plement  editor  of  the  News-Sun. 
The  study  took  nearly  four 
years  before  it  was  completed 
in  1968. 

In  his  thesis.  Hall  pointed  out 
that  Warner  had  quoted  several 
chief  photographers,  anony¬ 
mously,  who  decried  the  pictorial 
ignorance  of  editors  at  their 
particular  newspapers.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  photographers 
(juoted  had  been  that  a  news¬ 
paper  should  have  an  editor 
specializing  in  photographers  — 
a  picture  editor.  And  the  picture 
editor  should  have  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  pictures  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  newspaper. 

Warner  had  also  reported 
there  was  a  great  difference  in 
the  way  the  various  papers 
handled  pictures. 

With  Warner’s  article  in 
mind.  Hall  set  out  to  answer  the 
following : 

Is  one  type  of  picture  opera¬ 
tion  better  than  another?  Should 
newspapers  have  picture  edi¬ 
tors?  Does  the  inclusion  of  pic¬ 
ture  editors  on  newspaper  staffs 
have  a  real  effect  on  the  picture 
quality  of  the  newspaper?  Are 
more  pictures  published  if  there 
is  a  picture  editor?  Does  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  picture  editor  tend 
to  look  different  than  one  with¬ 
out  a  picture  editor? 

For  his  sample.  Hall  selected 
every  fourth  daily  newspaper 
listed  in  the  E&P  Yearbook  for 
1964.  Since  he  was  interested  in 
only  the  largest  newspapers, 
“because  it  is  these  that  can 


afford  to  employ  picture  edi¬ 
tors,”  all  except  those  with  more 
than  50,000  paid  daily  circula¬ 
tion  were  discarded. 

This  left  him  with  47  news¬ 
papers,  ranging  in  size  from 
the  831,904-circulation  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  to  the  60,572- 
circulation  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times.  All  parts  of  the  country 
were  represented  from  Maine  to 
Haw'aii,  Michigan  to  Texas. 
There  w’ere  26  morning  publica¬ 
tions,  20  evening  publications 
and  one  all-day  newspaper. 

Top  Ten 

To  permit  more  qualitative 
evaluation,  a  special  additional 
grrouping  of  10  newspapers  was 
chosen  for  their  pictorial  quality 
reputations.  This  list  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  polling  officials  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  principal  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  for  news¬ 
paper  photogrraphers. 

All  officers  listed  on  the 
NPPA  letterhead  were  asked  to 
name  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  best  10  daily  newspapers  do¬ 
ing  the  best  pictorial  job.  The 
officers  included  regional  direc¬ 
tors,  thus  assuring  the  entire 
country  was  represented  in  the 
voting. 

Ten  of  the  sixteen  responded, 
listing  a  total  of  30  newspapers. 
The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
was  a  unanimous  choice.  The 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  was  second, 
followed  by  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle.  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital  were  in  a 
five-way  tie  for  third.  Next,  also 
tied,  were  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  followed  by  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star.  The 
circulation  of  these  10  was 
somewhat  above  the  average  of 
the  47. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  and 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
were  also  in  the  47  taken  from 
the  E&P  Yearbook. 

Hall  then  desigpied  a  question¬ 
naire  which  would  be  mailed  to 
managing  ciditors  of  the  55 
newspapers  because  “the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  as  likely  as  any 
other  news  executive  should 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
staff  make-up;  he  should  be  able 
to  express  opinions  indicative  of 
the  newspaper’s  operations  and 
his  is  a  post  most  often  found 
on  the  American  daily.” 

(Continued  next  week.) 


Yes.  I  want  to  know  all  about  the  full  line 
of  Pako  automatic  film  processors. 
Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of 
your  new  brochure  covering 
all  Pakorol-G  processors. 

NAME 

FIRM  NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY  _  STATE  _ ZIP _ 

I  am  interested  in  a  Pakorol  for  widths  to: 

□  17  inches  □  24  inches  □  48  inches 

For  the  following  kinds  of  film: 

□  line  and  halftone  □  color  separations 

□  other _ 

Mail  to: 

Pako  Corporation.  6300  Olson  Memorial  Hwy.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440 

PAKO  CORPORATION  422*) 
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ith  the  automatic  p'lamiya  ^^33,  or  any 
other  Mamiya  TLR,  you  pick  the  lens  to 
produce  the  effect  you  want.  Choose  from 
7  focal  lengths— 55mm  wide  angle  to  250mm 
telephoto,  and  .switch  from  one  to  another 
instantly,  any  time. 

This  broad  range  of  interchangeable  lenses 
gives  you  complete  control  of  image  size. 

picture  angle  and  perspective. 
You  can  even  shoot  closeups,  to  2%^^ 
without  supplementary  attachments. 

No  other  TLR  offers  so  much  practical 
versatility.  You’ll  discover  this  the  first  time 
you  handle  a  Mamiya  and  examine  the 
many  accessories  backing  it  up. 

See  your  Mamiya  dealer  for  a  personal 
demonstration.  Or  write  for  more  details. 

Mamiya  Division/Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  1 1 530 
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Police  flack 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
“is  so  demanding:  of  you  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  if 
you  didn’t  love  it.” 

When  asked  to  describe  a  typi¬ 
cal  day,  Nevard  mused,  took  a 
deep  breath  and  said: 

No  typical  day 

“While  no  day  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘typical,’  any  day  can 
include  a  conference  with  police 
officials  on  adding  to  the  human 
relations  courses  at  the  Police 
Academy  .  .  .  perhaps  another 
conference  on  ways  to  attract 
more  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  to  police  work  .  .  .  meet¬ 
ing  distingpiished  visitors  from 
abroad  for  orientation  talks  .  .  . 
a  television  interview  with  radio 
newsmen  on  a  new  police  unit 
or  an  old  confidence  trick  .  .  . 
interviews,  in  person  or  by 
phone,  with  newsmen  asking 
about  subjects  ranging  from 
arson  to  numbers,  and  from 
prostitution  to  w'inos,  or  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  views  on  the 
use  of  excessive  force  by  police 
or  the  failure  of  police  to  take 
vigorous  action  .  .  .  being  on  the 
scene  at  a  major  fire  or  building 


collapse,  a  piotest  march,  a  sit- 
in,  a  rally,  a  Presidential  visit, 
or  any  of  the  almost  daily  major 
news  happenings  in  New’  York, 
to  insure  that  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  without  delay 
to  newsmen  and  that,  subject 
only  to  operational  limitations.” 

Although  his  job’s  comparable 
“to  that  of  the  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  affairs  in  a 
corporation  of  35,000  em¬ 
ployees,”  Nevard’s  office  is  far 
from  plush.  Police  Headquarters 
at  240  Centre  Street,  is  an  en¬ 
gineering  marvel — it’s  a  wonder 
the  rickety  old  place  hasn’t  col¬ 
lapsed  all  around  Nevard’s  news 
sniffing  nose.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  in  1905  and  the  cracked 
ceilings  rise  a  good  20  feet  above 
the  fissured  marble  floors  in  the 
Victorian  horror.  Scaffolds  sur¬ 
round  the  outside  of  the  grimy 
structure. 

But  although  New  York, 
which  has  been  called  an  “un¬ 
governable  city”  has  by  far 
more  violence  than  fun,  Nevard 
has  never  been  injured  in  his 
tours  of  riots  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  “Pve  had  no  threats  or 
violence  perpetrated  against 
me,”  he  said,  “but  I  have  been 
to  where  violence  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  place  and  have  had  bottles 
and  stones  throw’n  at  me.  Pve 
Ijeen  kicked  a  few  times  too.” 

Rut  he  remembers  when  he 
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e.  WASHINGTON  USED  WANT  ADS— Herbert  Bernstein,  a  local 
historian,  points  to  a  recent  discovery  he  made  of  a  household 
help  wanted  ad  George  Washington  inserted  in  Dunlap's  American 
Daily  Advertiser  in  l^iladelphia  in  February  1791,  when  he  was 
President.  An  original  copy  of  the  newspaper  is  on  display  in  the 
Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


was  involved  in  violence  on  a 
broader  scale  —  and  it  wasn’t 
too  long  ago.  “I  w’as  covering 
eleven  Southeast  Asia  countries 
for  the  New  York  Times,”  he 
says,  “out  of  Hong  Kong.  When 
you’re  doing  that  job  you’re  like 
a  fireman  and  go  to  where  the 
fire  is.”  In  mid-November  I960 
the  fire  was  in  Saigon  and 
Nevard  was  covering  the  first 
unsuccessful  coup  of  the  Diem 
regime.  “I  was  almost  mowed 
down  by  machine  gun  fire  right 
outside  the  place,”  he  related. 
“One  of  the  guards  was  firing  at 
me  from  inside  the  palace  and  I 
realized  that  it  was  the  first 
time  somebody  was  firing  at  me 
because  I  was  me.  I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  the  sound  of  bullets  hitting 
the  wall  in  back  of  me  and  the 
concrete  under  and  around  me. 
The  attempt  to  dump  Diem 
failed  but  during  the  battle  I 
was  pinned  down  for  at  least 
35  minutes. 

“When  you  get  shot  at  you 
know  what  it  means  to  have  a 
ball  of  cotton  in  your  mouth. 
And  you  a.sk  yourself:  ‘What 
the  hell  am  I  doing  here?’  And 
the  answer  comes  back:  I’m  here 
because  I  want  to  be  here  and 
I’d  rather  be  here  than  any 
other  place  in  the  entire  world.’ 
The  GI’s  were  there  because  they 
had  to  be,  but  the  newsmen  were 
there  becau.se  that’s  where  the 
action  was.  .\nd  you  knew  in 
your  heart  at  the  time  that  you 
had  the  biggest  story  in  the 
world  that  day.” 

The  Times  later  sent  Nevard 
to  Laos,  where  he  sat  on  the  roof 
of  his  hotel  and  watched  the 
Battle  of  Vientiane.  “We  saw’ 
the  city  change  hands  four 
times  in  one  day,”  he  says. 

One  funny  remembrance  of 
Laos:  “One  day  Jim  Wilde  of 
Time-Life  and  Roy  Essoyan  of 


the  AP  and  I  went  to  the  house 
of  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  neu¬ 
tralist  Laotian  prime  minister. 

It  W’as  a  regular  occurrence. 
We’d  go  to  his  house,  knock  on 
the  door,  and  he’d  let  us  in.  Then 
he’d  censor  our  copy  while  we 
■sat  around  drinking  his  Scotch. 
He  used  to  pretend  he  couldn’t  j 
speak  English  because  he  had  { 
a  bad  accent  and  spoke  to  us 
only  in  French.  One  time  he 
found  a  typo  and  was  extremely 
pleased  with  himself  for  being 
so  proficient  in  English. 

“Well,  we  went  to  his  house 
on  this  occasion  just  prior  to 
the  Battle  of  Vientiane  for  our 
censorship  session  and  found 
he  w’asn’t  there.  We  went  to 
the  palace  and  found  the  whole 
place  empty.  Then  it  dawned 
on  us:  ‘The  Government  had 
bugged  out!’  We  wrote  our 
copy  but  without  the  govern¬ 
ment  stamp  and  Phouma’s  sig¬ 
nature  w’e  couldn’t  send  it  out. 
We  searched  through  the  palace 
and  found  the  censor’s  stamp, 
stamped  our  copy  with  it  and 
one  of  us  forged  Phouma’s  sig¬ 
nature  and  W’e  filed  it  from  the 
cable  office.  In  essence  the  story 
of  Phouma’s  bugging  out  was 
approved  by  him.  We  still 
laugh  every  time  we  think  of 
it.” 

“It  was,”  reminisced  Nevard 
in  ending  the  interview,  "a  time 
never  to  l)e  forgotten.” 

ReturiiH  as  CAM 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Arnold  Migliacco  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  and  News  as  classified 
advertising  manager,  replacing 
the  late  W.  H.  Totton.  He  has 
l)een  advertising  manager  of  the 
Astoria  Daily  Astorian  since 
leaving  the  Herald  and  News  ad 
sales  staff  in  1961. 
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74%  of  all  business  editors 

still  don’t  know  how  to  spell  our  name 


It's  the  Learjet. 

The  number  one  business  jet 
since  1 963,  the  year  business  jets 
were  introduced. 

The  first  business  jet  to 
reach  200  deliveries. 

And  in  all  probability,  the 
first  to  reach  1,000. 

Specifically,  the  F.A.  A.  has 
projected  that  by  1 976  the  number 
of  business  jets  flying  in  this 
country  should  exceed  4,000. 

More  business  jets  than 
commercial  airliners. 

Of  these,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  should  be 
Learjets.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  of  all  the  business  jets, 
the  Learjet  is  easily  the  most 
practical  business  size. 


The  average  business  jet 
flight  carries  only  2.75  passengers. 
And  the  Learjet  24B  seats  exactly  6. 

This  means  a  Learjet  simply 
carries  fewer  empty  seats  than 
any  other  business  jet.  So 
it  costs  less  to  own.  And  fly. 

Average  purchase  price: 
only  $781 ,000  complete. 

Direct  cost  to  fly:  less 
than  340  per  mile. 

Comparable  in  cost  to  the 
most  popular  turboprop. 

But  the  Learjet's  appeal 
to  the  business  traveler 
goes  beyond  economy. 

Fact: 

Of  all  the  business  jets 
flying  today,  only  four  have  been 
completely  certificated  under 


Federal  Aviation  Regulation 
Part  25  (F.A.R.  25)  like  the 
latest  jet  airliners.  And  of 
those  four,  two  are  the  Learjet  24B 
and  the  Learjet  25. 

Fact: 

The  Learjet  comes  with  a 
unique  4-year  warranty. 

Fact: 

The  Learjet  outperforms 
any  other  business  jet  or 
airliner.  Lifts  off  in  just 
2,1 44  feet.  Climbs  6,300  feet 
per  minute.  Cruises  at 
45,000  feet. 

Advantages: 

The  Learjet  flies  to  more 
small  airports  than  any  other 
business  jet. 

It  gets  up  and  over  rough 
weather  easier  than  any 
other  jet. 

And  with  an  unmatched  .4386 
thrust-to-weight  ratio,  it  gives  a 
pilot  extra  performance  when  he 
needs  performance  most.  Which 
means  you’re  that  much  safer  at 
all  times. 

With  a  jet  like  this,  we  have 
just  one  problem.  Our  name. 

No  one  spells  it  right. 

It’s  not  the  Lear.  Or  the  • 

Lear  Jet.  Since  Lear  Jet 
Industries  was  acquired  by  the 
Gates  Rubber  Company,  our  name 
has  been  the  Gates  Learjet. 

One  word. 

Maybe  not  yet  a  household  word, 
but  we’re  working  on  it. 

For  complete  information, 
write  or  call  Dick  Friel,  Vice 
President  of  Marketing.  His 
phone  number  is  (303)  398-3707. 

Gates  Aviation  Corporation. 

444  Stapleton  International 
Airport,  Denver,  Colorado  80207. 


Space  writers  seek 
more  aid  from  NASA 

By  Edwin  G.  Pipp 
Driroit  News  Aerospace  Writer 


The  greatest  number  of  news¬ 
men  ever  to  cover  a  space  flight 
watched  Apollo  8  blast  off  for 
the  moon  December  21. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  reported 
1 ,400  were  at  Cape  Kennedy  and 
many  moved  to  Houston  to  fol¬ 
low  the  flight  from  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  A  total  of 
250  were  there. 

Help  for  the  press  by  NASA 
public  affairs  officers  was  better 
than  on  any  of  the  recent  flights. 

Industry  maintained  press 
centers  at  the  Cape  and  Houston 
with  excellent  facilities. 

However,  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  NASA  by  the  press 
with  four  recommendations  to 
improve  coverage  of  future 
flights.  It  was  signed  by  more 
than  a  score  of  aerospace 
writers. 

How  they  could  help 

To  improve  coverage  of 
future,  more  historic  missions 
from  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
and  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  the  petition  stated : 

“1.  Some  quick,  official  means 
should  be  provided  the  press  to 
convert  feet  per  second  and 
nautical  miles  into  statute  miles, 
which  the  public  understands. 

“2.  The  press  room  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
should  be  enlarged  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  separated  from 
other  news  media. 

“3.  A  joint  industrj’-NASA 
news  center  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cocoa  Beach,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  official  news  center  on 
Merritt  Island.  Transcripts  and 
two-way  communications  should 
be  available  there  for  press  con- 
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ferences  held  at  KSC  and  MSC. 

“4.  Private  radio  conversa¬ 
tions  between  the  spacecraft  and 
mission  control  are  not  desirable. 
It  is  recognized  that  in  some 
cases  these  might  be  necessary. 
If  so  news  media  should  be  noti¬ 
fied  immediately  that  such  a 
conversation  has  taken  place  and 
given  details  as  soon  as  possible.” 

A  new  problem  that  hit  the 
press  in  covering  the  moon  mis¬ 
sion  was  rapidly  converting  feet 
per  second  and  nautical  mile 
figures  into  statute  miles,  which 
the  public  understands. 

All  reports  on  the  spacecraft 
velocity  come  in  feet  per  second. 
Distances  are  measured  in  nau¬ 
tical  miles.  These  are  the  terms 
mission  control  uses  and  public 
affairs  officers  pick  them  up 
rapidly  and  relay  them  to  the 
press. 

Some  of  the  reporters  brought 
computers  for  rapid  calculations, 
but  most  used  pencil  and  paper. 
Errors  are  inevitable,  particu¬ 
larly  when  working  on  deadline. 

Separation  of  press  from  radio 
and  television  is  desirable  be¬ 
cause  recordings  and  tapes 


played  back  by  radio  and  TV 
reporters  bothered  the  pencil 
press  and  radio  transmissions 
can  be  interrupted  by  reporters 
not  knowing  they  were  going  on. 

Many  of  the  aerospace  writers 
can  see  no  reason  why  there  ever 
should  be  private  conversations 
between  the  astronauts  and  mis¬ 
sion  control. 

However,  NASA  says  there 
can  be  circumstances  where  the 
astronauts  believe  privacy  is 
necessary.  One  of  these  was 
during  Apollo  8  after  Astronaut 
Frank  Borman  reported  he  was 
ill  and  Dr.  Charles  Berry  talked 
to  him.  This  was  withheld  for  a 
short  time  and  then  released  to 
the  press. 

NASA  officials  said  they  will 
attempt  to  follow  the  press 
recommendations. 

The  biggest  problem  in  cover¬ 
ing  Apollo  8  was  that  it  was  a 
historic  event  during  which  any¬ 
thing  could  happen  any  time 
during  six  days.  Only  one  person 
was  assigned  by  most  publica¬ 
tions  to  cover  the  flight.  If  he 
left  the  press  room  to  sleep,  or 
eat,  he  could  miss  an  importont 
part  of  the  mission.  This  was 
partly  solved  through  FM  sta¬ 
tions  at  the  Cape  and  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.  sponsored  coverage  of  the 
flight  at  both  places.  Mission 
commentary  was  broadcast  over 
the  FM  stations. 

RCA  loaned  the  writers  small 
transistor  radios  until  their 
supply  ran  out. 


College  editors  adopt 
dailies’  ethics  code 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Editors  of  the  Oregon  State 
University  Daily  Barometer 
have  decided  to  abide  by  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Oregon  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Journalism,  first  adopted  by 
newspapers  in  1922,  will  be  used 
by  the  Barometer  as  its  guide 
for  professional  performance, 
said  Editor  Tom  Brown.  He  and 
Business  Manager  James  Mc¬ 
Clain  initiated  the  proposal 
which  was  then  adopted  by  the 
student  -  faculty  publications 
committee.  The  code  is  involved 
with  such  topics  as  truth,  ac¬ 
curacy,  good  taste,  public  serv¬ 
ice,  advertising  and  propaganda. 
• 

Home  town  offers 
section  on  Nixon 

Whittier,  Calif, 

A  68-page  tabloid  with  special 
full  color  cover  was  devoted  tc 
President  and  Mrs,  Richard  M. 
Nixon  by  the  Whittier  Daily 
News  and  the  East  Whittier  Re¬ 
view. 

The  special  section  gave  the 
biographies  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  highlights  of  the 
family  and  special  reports  of 
friends  and  of  early  days  here. 
The  cover  art  showing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  framed  in  red,  white  and 
blue  was  developed  by  Hixon  £ 
Jorgensen  Inc. 


TAPE  RACK — Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette  carpenter  Al  Tracy  has  solved  what  was 
once  a  problem  In  the  newsroom.  All  the  wire  service 
tapes  were  stacked  on  a  desk  behind  the  news  editor's 
desk.  Tracy  designed  and  built  this  tape  rack,  located 
behind  the  copy  desk.  The  rack  now  makes  it  easier 


for  the  copy  desk  chief  to  immediately  put  his  hands 
on  the  corresponding  numbered  tape  to  go  with  ths 
same  numbered  wire  service  story.  Labeling  on  tks 
rack  itself  simplifies  the  matter  even  more.  Now  tki 
tapes  can  be  placed  into  slots  labeled  either  AP  v 
UPl. 
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Reporter  decries  apathy 
on  ‘fighting  City  Hall  ’ 


ARTHUR  J.  SNIDER 
Science  Editor 
Chicago  Daily  News 


v'reedom  of  the  press  suffered  back  down  because  nobody 
8«  rious  setbacks  during  the  1968  backs  them  up.  Television  has 
sc  lool  controversy  in  New  York  never  developed  any  profession- 
Cily  and  could  get  worse  next  al  independence.  Oh,  tv  crews 
year  unless  the  news  media  on  a  scene  will  fight  the  cops, 
figlit  City  Hall,  according  to  the  But  when  some  semi-official  gets 
fi.  edom  of  information  com-  up  at  a  community  action  meet- 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  Re-  ing  and  tells  ‘all  reporters,  cops 
porters’  Association  of  New  and  CIA  agents  to  get  out,’  the 
York.  tv  people  pull  up  and  get  out 

Martin  Gershen,  chairman  of  like  lambs.” 
the  committee,  told  E&P:  ‘‘The  He  said  the  Reporters’  Asso- 
alarming  thing  is  that  nobody  ciation  had  decided  to  take  a 
in  authority  at  the  newspapers  stand  with  the  hope  of  stimu- 
seems  to  care  any  more.  There  lating  action, 
was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  “Unless  somebody  does  some- 
when  any  newspaper  would  rip  thing,”  Gershen  said,  “freedom 

into  City  Hall  over  an  issue,  of  the  press  is  going  to  be  a 

but  none  of  the  papers  now  pub-  lost  issue  in  New  York  City.” 
lishing  seems  to  want  to  cross 

the  Mayor.”  - 

As  a  consequence,  Gershen 
said,  “Reporters  seem  more  and  ■  ■  ■  *  ■ 

more  inclined  to  forget  the  A  |y|  C  E 

w'hole  thing.  Let  some  official  w\  Ifl  b  H 

or  some  character  running  a 

meeting  get  up  and  say,  ‘All  ^ 

right,  all  reporters  and  police  /" 

out;  Get  out!’  Reporters  get  C 

out.  They  don’t  even  argue.  .» 

“This  happened  in  early  De-  '' 

cember,  at  Public  School  39,  in  * 

Harlem.  A  14-year-old  boy  •>, 

stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  ‘All 

right,  news  boy,  you’ve  got  A 

your  orders.  Now  get  out!’  I  Arthur  j. 

left  with  the  other  reporters.  Science  I 

Cops  were  there  but  we  knew  Chicago  Da 

and  they  knew  that  city  hall 
had  given  them  orders  not  to 
interfere,  not  to  lift  a  finger  to 
protect  us.  So  we  left.” 

The  next  day,  on  December 
17,  Gershen  said,  the  Reporters’ 

Association  moved  to  file  a  gen-  Esti 

eral  protest  with  Mayor  John 

V.  Lindsay,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  loco 

and  the  leaders  of  two  indepen-  1968, 

dent  school  districts,  including  the  $l,Ol 

Rhody  A.  McCoy,  supervisor  of  zine  divi: 

the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  ex¬ 
perimental  district  in  Brooklyn.  The  COm 

“Nobody  bothered  to  answer,”  Offer  $1, 

Gershen  said.  “They  ignored  magazilK 

us.” 

Gershen,  who  covers  the  met-  Articles  | 

ropolitan  area  for  the  Newhouse  eligible  f 

Newspapers,  said  an  attitude  of  1969 

“the  press  damned”  had  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  demise  in  1966  p.-  mnn 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  Writers  / 

une,  the  Journal- Americam,  and  wriiers  / 

the  World-Telegram  and  Sun; 
the  Mirror  in  1965,  and  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  last 
spring. 

“It  seems  everybody  is  ■ 

afraid,”  Gershen  said.  “News- 
paper  reporters  used  to  talk  AS! 

back  to  City  Hall  in  this  town. 

Their  publishers  were  behind 

them.  But  that  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  the  case  today.  Reporters  _ 
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New  Britain  Herald 
Buys  Hoe  offset  press 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Vance  Weld,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
Britain  Herald,  announced  that 
the  board  of  directors  has  autho¬ 
rized  the  purchase  of  a  six-unit 
Hoe  Lithomatic  web  offset  press. 
This  will  replace  a  six-unit  Hoe 
vertical  which  was  made  in 
1929.  The  new  press  will  be 
equipped  with  two  tri-color  re¬ 
versible  printing  couples  for 
color.  Delivery  is  expected  next 
spring. 

Gardner  C.  Weld,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  Herald  had  l)een 
deeded  two  parcels  of  land  by 
the  local  Redevelopment  Com¬ 
mission.  With  this  additional 
land,  plans  were  made  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  present  build¬ 
ing.  William  Ginslx-rg  Associ¬ 


ates  of  New  York  City  will  de¬ 
sign  the  addition  which  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  basement  and  first  floor 
to  house  the  new  press  and  a 
second  floor  for  a  new  compos¬ 
ing  room  equipment  needed  for 
the  conversion  to  offset. 

The  price  paid  for  the  site  was 
approximately  $75,000. 

• 

Seattle  chief  named 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Robert  W.  Campbell  is  newly- 
named  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office  of  Powell  River-Alberni 
Sales  Corporation,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  MacMillan  Bloedel  news¬ 
print  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Alaska. 
Campl)ell  joined  the  newsprint 
sales  company  in  1963  from  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercnru- 
News. 


AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 


ANNOUNCES 


Its  Annual 

Science 

Writers 


HOWARD  L.  LEWIS 
Ass't.  Research  Editor 
Business  Week 


Award  Competition 

Established  to  help  “broaden  and  deepen  the  public  under¬ 
standing  of  dental  disease,  dental  treatment  and  research.” 

In  1968,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Snider  and  Mr.  Howard  L*  Lewis  were  awarded 
the  $1,000  first-place  prizes  in  the  competition's  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  divisions.  Awards  of  Merit  were  presented  to  four  other  entrants. 

The  competition,  which  is  supported  by  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  again  will 
offer  $1,000  for  the  best  newspaper  story  and  $1,000  for  the  best 
magazine  article  on  dentistry. 

Articles  published  between  July  1,  1968  and  June  30,  1969  will  be 
eligible  for  consideration.  Deadline  for  submitting  entries  is  August  31, 
1969. 

For  more  information,  write:  American  Dental  Association,  Science 
Writers  Award  Committee,  211  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 

1967  First  Place  Winners 

Newspaper  Magazine 

Alton  Blakeslee  _  The  Editors 

Associated  Press  ucfJ]  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 


More  public  service, 
lower  telephone  bills 


The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleve¬ 
land  maintains  an  unusual 
stenog^raphic  pool:  seven  secre¬ 
taries  on  a  shelf. 

These  “secretaries”  are  the 
modem  electronic  version  that 
answer  the  telephone  automati- 
caUy  and  accept  messages  in  re¬ 
turn.  Both  capabilities  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  two  main  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  were  ac¬ 
quired,  and  those  purposes  are 
both  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  first  equipment  installa¬ 
tion  w’as  made  about  four  years 
ago,  and  was  conceived  as  a 
public  relations  and  informa¬ 
tional  service.  Since  then,  the 
use  of  automatic  equipment  has 
expanded  to  embrace  not  only 
this  function,  but  the  receiving 
of  telephoned  information  and 
articles  from  reporters  in  the 
field.  It  has  developed  under  the 
supervision  of  Buford  Hender¬ 
son,  editorial  assistant. 

The  first  machines  were 
leased  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  additional  units  being 
added  as  required.  In  January, 
1968,  the  Plain  Dealer  pur¬ 
chased  seven  “Code-a-phones”  to 
replace  the  leased  units.  These 
are  all  installed  on  a  shelf  in 
Henderson’s  office,  connected  to 
outside  lines  that  by-pass  the 
switchboard. 

As  presently  used  by  the 
newspaper,  three  “Code-a- 
phones”  are  employed  for  the 
original  basic  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  calls  from  the  general 
public.  These  are  questions, 
problems,  or  complaints  on  al¬ 
most  any  subject. 

The  service  has  an  editorial 
bias,  Henderson  explains;  to 
generate  subject  matter  for 
a  circulation-building  column 
called  “P.  D.  Quickline”. 

Since  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a 
morning  newspaper,  the  service 
is  set  up  so  that  calls  must  be 
telephoned  in  to  the  Quickline 
number  between  1  p.m.  and  8 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
The  three  machines  are  con¬ 
nected  in  tandem  on  the  same 
line  so  that  if  one  “Code-a- 
phone”  is  busy,  the  second,  then 
the  third  w'ill  receive  additional 
incoming  calls. 

The  announcement  which  an¬ 
swers  the  telephone  automati¬ 
cally  is  dictate  onto  the  an¬ 
nouncement  tape  system  of  the 
machine.  This  does  not  use  the 
full  three  minute  capacity  of 
the  tape,  as  it  is  sufficient  sim¬ 
ply  to  identify  the  office  and  in¬ 


vite  the  caller  to  leave  his  mes¬ 
sage  in  return. 

The  message  receiving  system 
has  a  capacity  of  two  hours, 
and  is  voice-controlled.  As  long 
as  the  caller  continues  to  speak 
without  pausing  longer  than 
eleven  seconds,  the  machine  con¬ 
tinues  to  receive  him. 

Usually,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ceives  from  50  to  125  calls  to 
the  P.D.  Quickline  per  day. 
Calls  are  transcribed  quickly  by 
secretaries,  and  reviewed  by  a 
reporter  assigned  to  that  col¬ 
umn,  who  follows  up  from  there. 
When  transcribing  is  done  on  a 
machine,  it  takes  that  machine 
off  the  line  temporarily,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  of  other  calls. 

Used  by  reporters 

The  second  major  application 
of  the  “Code-a-phones”  is  for  re¬ 
ceiving  articles  and  even  infor¬ 
mation  from  reporters.  The 
other  four  machines  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  These,  too,  are 
connected  in  tandem.  It  is  just 
as  essential  here  that  the  caller 
be  able  to  place  his  call  the  first 
time,  without  getting  the  busy 
signal. 

Transcription  is  done  in  the 
same  way  here,  by  taking  one 
or  two  machines  off  the  line  for 
that  purpose.  All  four  of  these 
machines  also  can  be  used  for 
transcription.  A  single  call  here 
will,  of  course,  require  consider¬ 
ably  more  time  on  the  tape  and 
therefore  more  transcription. 
Further,  it  is  essential  for  each 
report  to  be  transcribed  prompt¬ 
ly,  almost  as  soon  as  dictated 
by  the  reporter. 

Accordingly,  there  is  one  sec¬ 
retary  and  often  two  at  work 
transcribing  from  these  ma¬ 
chines,  especially  during  the  re¬ 
porting  day.  If  two  secretaries 
are  transcribing  while  the  other 
two  machines  are  receiving  calls 
and  a  third  call  then  comes  in, 
one  of  the  secretaries  stops  her 
transcribing  so  that  that  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  available  to  receive 
the  additional  call. 

“One  purpose  in  using  the 
machines  this  way  has  been  to 
reduce  the  oversize  telephone 
bills  that  we  were  paying,”  Hen¬ 
derson  said.  The  installation  has 
been  successful  in  that,  and  in 
other  ways  as  well. 

A  call  that  formerly  took  15 
to  30  minutes  is  sometimes  done 
in  3  to  6  minutes,  and  seldom 
more  than  the  half  the  time  for¬ 
merly  needed.  Even  when  re¬ 
porters  dictate  their  articles  di¬ 
rectly  from  notes,  the  “Code-a- 


Installation  of  seven  "Code-a-phones"  on  shelf  in  office  of  Buford 
Henderson  of  the  Plain  Dealer's  editorial  staff  in  Cleveland.  Hare, 
secretary  is  transcribing  from  one  of  the  units. 


phone”  is  a  time-saver.  “Some 
of  these  men  are  capable  of  dic¬ 
tating  a  story  this  way  almost 
as  fast  as  they  would  be  able 
to  read  it,”  Henderson  says. 

In  many  cases,  too,  the  re¬ 
porters  use  the  new  telephone 
method  even  when  there  is  no 
long  distance  toll.  In  cases  where 


they  must  get  their  stories  a 
considerable  distance  from  the 
plant,  the  time  saved  in  tele¬ 
phoning  it  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Reporters  who  function  pri¬ 
marily  as  leg  men  also  tele¬ 
phone  their  reports  via  “Code-a- 
phone”,  with  finished  copy  being 
prepared  in  the  office. 


ABC  meeting 
October  22-23 
in  New  York 

Chicago 

New  York’s  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  has  been  confirmed  as  the 
site  of  the  October  22-23  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Confirmation  of  the  dates  and 
site  was  made  by  ABC  directors 
at  their  recent  board  meeting  in 
St.  Louis,  it  was  announced  this 
week  at  ABC  headquarters  here. 

Chairmen  for  the  divisional 
and  group  meetings  were  also 
announced.  They  are: 

Herbert  A.  Lehrter,  Hiram 
Walker,  Inc.,  Detroit,  advertiser 
division  ; 

Fred  Wittner,  Fred  Wittner 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  session. 

Donalds  Abert,  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee,  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  ; 

William  M.  Litvany,  Bloom¬ 
field  (N.  J.)  Independent  Press, 
weekly  newspaper  group. 

Edward  L.  Henderson,  Busi¬ 
ness  News  Publishing  Company, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  business 
Publications; 

John  R.  Miller,  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  magazine  division; 

James  Milholland  Jr.,  Harvest 
Publishing  Company,  Cleveland, 
farm  publications. 

Preston  W.  Balmer,  Regina 
Leader-Post,  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix,  Toronto,  Canadian 
breakfast  meeting. 

The  international  scope  of  the 
ABC  is  reflected  in  additions  to 
the  membership  roster. 

Six  Venezuelan  advertisers,  a 
Canadian  advertiser,  two  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  agencies,  and 
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three  Canadian  schools  were 
among  the  16  non-publisher 
members  elected  to  membership 
since  the  previous  board  meet¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  17  publications  newly 
recog;nized  as  members,  10  are 
newspapers,  five  are  magazines 
and  a  single  business  publica¬ 
tion  and  religious  weekly  round 
out  the  figure. 

Publisher  members  for  whom 
initial  Audit  Reports  have  been 
released  are: 

Daily  Newspapers 

Jessen's  Daily  and  Sunday 
Observer,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  South¬ 
west  American. 

Springdale  News,  Springdale, 
Arkansas. 

Coles  County  Daily  Times, 
Charleston,  Illinois. 

Citizen  Tribune,  Morristown, 
Tennessee. 

Weekly  Newspapers 

Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News 
and  Rolling  Hills  Herald,  Palos 
Verdes  Peninsula,  California. 

Courier,  Middletown,  New 
Jersey. 

Conroe  Courier  and  Sunday 
Courier,  Conroe,  Texas. 

Potomac  News,  Dunfries,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

L’Avant  -  Poste  Gaspesien, 
Amqui,  Quebec. 

La  Semaine  Illustree,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

‘Tree  for  me’  drive 

Phoenix 

In  a  drive  to  beautify  urban 
Phoenix,  the  Arizona  Republic 
is  participating  in  a  fund-rais¬ 
ing  campaign  to  plant  10,000 
citrus  trees  in  18  areas  of  the 
Inner-City.  One  grapefruit  and 
one  orange  tree  will  be  planted 
for  any  resident  in  these  areas 
who  promises  to  care  for  the 
trees. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


CHIEF  COOK 


By  Curtis  B.  Norris 

Now  hear  this,  all  you  men 
ho  have  been  r^ired  after  20 
30  years  spent  in  service  of 
,c>or  country  or  company. 
Vou're  proud  of  those  years, 
Tight?  And  why  not. 

But  you’ve  been  one-upped. 
Outdone  by  a  vivacious  elderly 
ady  in  Wareham,  Massachu- 
tts,  who  has  worked  for  the 
local  weekly  paper  for  61  years. 
Meet  Edith  Howes,  still  going 
liong  and  a  great  favorite 
mong  her  younger  co-workers. 
Long  respected  for  her  rapier 
it,  as  sharp  as  a  tack,  Edith 
Howes  start^  her  newspaper 
aieer  on  the  Wwreham  Courier 
ack  in  1908  as  a  $2  a  week 
nipositor,  setting  type  by 
md. 

She  w’orked  five  10-hour  days 
^  week.  She  laughs  now  as  she 
hinks  back.  “Of  course,  I  didn’t 
dways  work  for  such  low  pay. 
In  1910,  I  received  a  50-cent 
iuise.’’ 

Edith  continued  to  set  type 
for  the  Courier  until  1918  when 
=;he  left  briefiy  to  work  in  a 
jewelry  factory  in  nearby  Buz¬ 
zards  Bay.  But  the  lure  of  the 
;,rrs«:os  was  Still  strong  enough 
ito  take  her  back  to  the  shop  in 
il921. 

Replaced  a  man 

In  her  new  position,  Edith  re¬ 
placed  a  man  who,  if  one  were 
to  take  his  name  at  face  value, 
should  have  been  performing  the 
highest  quality  work.  His  w'ork, 
however,  was  poor  and  she  re¬ 
placed  him  at  just  half  the 
salary  the  gentleman  had  been 
receiving.  “Even  though  I  per¬ 
formed  his  job  as  it  should  have 
been  done,”  Edith  recalls  today, 
“I  really  didn’t  expect  the  same 
salary.  This  was  back  in  the 
days  when  women  were  severely 
discriminated  against  due  to 
their  sex.” 

In  addition  to  a  livelihood,  the 
Wareham  weekly  also  supplied 
romance  and  marriage  into 
Edith  Howes’  life.  Harold  Ellis 
was  a  handsome  and  serious 
young  man  from  East  Wareham 
who  had  learned  the  newspaper 
business  on  his  uncle’s  paper, 
the  Antrim  Reporter,  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  managed  the 
Wareham  Courier’s  shop  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  1922  also  managed 
to  win  the  hand  of  Edith. 

The  young  couple  worked  to¬ 
gether  on  the  newspaper  and 
Edith  became  the  paper’s  second 
Linotype  operator  when  the 
first,  Everett  Whipple  of 


Bourne,  died  of  the  flu  following 
service  in  World  War  I.  She 
performed  a  multitude  of  other 
duties  for  the  paper  as  well  un¬ 
til  a  daughter  was  born  to  the 
young  couple  in  1932.  When 
Edith  returned  to  work,  it  was 
on  the  editorial  side. 

Tragedy  and  humor 

She  became  the  East  Ware- 
ham  correspondent  and  retained 
this  position  until  1956.  Then  as 
her  daughter  grew  older  and 
was  in  school,  and  Edith  could 
once  again  leave  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  she  returned  to  the 
shop  as  a  substitute  Linotype 
operator. 

Tragedy  touched  her  deeply 
when  her  husband  died  in  1954. 

Edith  saw  much  tragedy  and 
much  humor  during  her  many 
years  with  the  paper.  She  re¬ 
members  her  husband  operating 
the  machine  which  folded  the 
newspapers  as  they  came  off  the 
press,  and  she  remembers  the 
day  he  steped  too  closely  to  it. 

“It  chopped  his  necktie  right 
off.  Sadie  Bumpus  was  tying  the 
papers  and  she  was  working  so 
fast  she  grabbed  the  tie  and 
secured  it  into  one  of  the 
bundles  going  out  the  door.  Off 
it  went  to  the  post  office. 

“We  never  did  find  out  where 
it  went  to,”  she  grinned. 

Edith  remembers  well  the 
pathos  in  town  caused  by  the 
hurricanes  of  1938  and  1954, 
each  of  which  damaged  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  coastal  town  heavily. 
In  each  storm,  Wareham’s  Main 
Street  was  flooded  to  a  depth 
of  six  feet  and  shop  equipment 
was  heavily  damaged  in  the 
1938  tempest. 

“We  were  better  warned  in 
1954,”  she  recalls.  “We  moved 
all  the  heavy  machinery  we 
could  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
Courier  building  and  the  damage 
wasn’t  near  as  bad.” 

Edith  married  I.  Elmer  Howes 
of  Rochester,  Mass,  in  1956  and 
sadness  again  entered  her  life 
when  he  died-  a  short  eight 
months  later. 

The  office  tease 

For  the  past  nine  years,  Edith 
Howes  has  worked  in  the  circ¬ 
ulation  department  of  the  Ware¬ 
ham  Courier,  much  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  her  younger  co-workers. 
The  sophisticated  antics  of  a 
younger  generation  of  reporters, 
attempting  gentle  and  affection¬ 
ate  teasing,  ai*e  no  match  for 
the  newspaper  veteran’s  short. 


Edith  Howes  at  the  Wareham  Courier 


witty,  and  sometimes  tart  le- 
torts. 

An  accomplished  cook  and 
baker,  Edith  frequently  treats 
her  co-workers  to  pastries  made 
from  old  New  England  recipes 
which  she  brings  to  work  in  a 
brown  paper  bag.  Mouths  water 
as  the  ritual  starts.  “Have  you 
been  behaving?”  she  asks  with 
much  mock  severity. 

Upon  hearing  heartfelt  as¬ 
surance  in  the  affirmative,  the 
bag  opens  and  the  delicious 
goods  start  to  make  their  rounds 
through  the  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments. 

Asked  about  her  future  plans, 
the  61 -year  veteran  says  she 
plans  to  remain  with  the  Ware¬ 
ham  Courier  “as  long  as  she 
can.”  She  says  that  it  gets  her 
out  “with  the  gang,  and  it  gives 
me  something  to  do. 


Weekly  is  planned 
in  Calif,  community 

Pleasant  Hill,  Calif. 

A  weekly  newspaper  which 
has  been  in  planning  stages  for 
the  past  six  months,  will  be 
launched  here  February  26,  it 
is  announced  in  the  Pleasant 
Hill  News-Week  preview  edition. 

Sally  J.  Phettyplace,  former 
society  editor,  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Post  and  Press  and  on  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  of  Contra  Costa 
County  papers,  is  publisher. 
John  R.  Hollis,  previously  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  Brighton  (Colo.) 
Blade  and  editor  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  (Calif.)  Kernel,  is  editor 
and  Robert  H.  Rohrer  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


“Besides,  what  would  you  do 
without  me?”  she  teases.  The 
paper’s  staff  would  miss  her 
very,  very  much,  that’s  what. 

• 

Suburban  group 
adds  10th  paper 

Vienna,  Va. 

Globe  Newspapers  of  subur¬ 
ban  Northern  Virginia  have 
started  their  tenth  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Alexandria  Globe. 
The  first  issue,  February  6  con¬ 
tained  48  tabloid  pages  and  had 
a  circulation  of  20,000  copies  in 
the  Alexandria  area. 

The  Alexandria  Globe  will 
lying  the  total  circulation  of  the 
10  Northern  Virginia  Globe 
Newspapers  to  a  little  over  80,- 
000  homes,  according  to  Robert 
E.  Hennessee,  publisher. 

There  are  eight  Globe  News¬ 
papers  in  Fairfax  County  and  a 
Globe  Newspaper  in  Arlington 
in  addition  to  the  Alexandria 
Globe. 

Globe  Newspajiers  are  owned 
by  the  Daily  News  Publishing 
Company  of  McKeesport,  Pa. 

• 

Weekly  changes  name 
and  adds  an  edition 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Comer  Cupboard,  a  news¬ 
paper  published  here  since  1949, 
changed  to  the  Cupboard  News 
this  w’eek  and  began  publication 
twice  a  week,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 

The  11,505  ABC  weekly  has 
always  been  printed  by  offset. 
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PROMOTION 

PM  operations  get 
a  long,  hard  look 

By  George  Wilt 


For  the  first  time  since  lUGO, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  some  hard  facts  about 
the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  newspai)er  promotion 
function.  IN  PA  has  .sent  out  two 
questionnaires  to  it.s  newspaper 
members,  and  the  results  will  be 
reported  at  the  promotion  con¬ 
ference  in  Chicago,  May  11-14. 

The  rejjort,  according  to  War¬ 
ren  Abrams,  Washington  Post 
promotion  manager,  and  INPA 
survey  committee  chairman  will 
provide  help  to  other  newspa- 
l>er.s  who  are  planning  to  set  up 
a  promotion  department,  and 
provide  a  l)enchmark  against 
which  newsi)apers  can  evaluate 
their  own  operations. 

The  surveys  will  be  tabulated 
on  the  Washington  Post’s  data 
processing  equipment,  providing 
computerize*!  cross-tabulations 
that  have  l)een  previously  un¬ 
available. 

Salary  Data 

The  first  que.stionnaire,  a 
“Confiilential  Salary  Study”  is 
handled  differently  from  the 
basic  survey.  To  maintain  the 
highe.st  degret'  of  anonymity, 
<luestionnaires  concerning  salar¬ 
ies  are  l)eing  .sent  to  INPA’s  ac¬ 
counting  firm  for  compilation. 
This  two-page  ([uestionaire 
deals  with  pre.sent  salaries  of 
promotion  executives,  i)ercent- 
age  of  salary  added  by  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  pension  plans, 
group  insurance,  profit  sharing, 
stock  options,  automobiles  fur¬ 
nished  and  other  fringes.  The 
“pink”  study  also  a.sks  of  the 
promotion  executive  is  an  offi¬ 
cer  or  .stock  holder  of  the  com¬ 


pany,  and  if  he  is  also  responsi¬ 
ble  for  other  major  departments, 
such  as  advertising,  j)ersonnel, 
etc.,  and  if  his  salary  is  prorated 
between  departments. 

This  survey  also  asks  the  sal¬ 
ary  range  (high  average  and 
low  average)  for  full  time  as¬ 
sistants,  copywriters,  artists,  art 
directors,  research  manager  or 
supervisor,  and  secretarj'.  It 
also  covers  employee  salary'  re¬ 
view  frequency,  and  coverage  of 
non-executive  promotion  person¬ 
nel  by  union  agreements.  Break¬ 
downs  will  also  be  available  for 
this  study  by  newsi)aper  circu¬ 
lation  size,  morning  vs.  evening, 
com|)etitive  situation,  and  de- 
l)artment  staff  size. 

Comprehensive  Study 

'I’he  second  sui'vey  is  an  all- 
inclusive,  comprehensive  eight- 
pager  that  attemi)t.s  to  cover  all 
l»a.ses  in  the  field.  It  (|uerie.s  the 
field  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

F»)llowing  basic  questions  on 
circulation,  competition,  and 
time  of  publication,  it  a.sks  about 
number  of  commercial  tv  sta¬ 
tions  and  am  radio  stations  in 
the  area. 

It  attempts  to  find  out  if  the 
I'espondent’s  newspajjcr  has  a 
full  time  chief  piomotion  execu¬ 
tive  and  <lepartment,  number  of 
employees,  and  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
motion  executive  reports. 

It  asks  which  general  areas  of 
functions  are  carried  out  by  the 
promotion  dei)artment,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising  promotion,  cir¬ 
culation  carrier  promotion,  sub- 
.scril)er  promotion,  news  and  fea- 
tun*  promotion,  [)ublic  relations, 


CONFIDENT 
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advertising  copy  service,  re¬ 
search,  and  public  or  reader  ser¬ 
vice. 

A  time  breakdown  of  depart¬ 
ment  man-hours  is  requested  to 
show  percentage  of  time  spent 
on  promotion,  public  relations, 
copy  service  and  other  activities. 

A  breakdown  of  full-time  and 
continuous  part-time  employees 
is  requested,  including  chief  pro¬ 
motion  executives,  assistants, 
secretaries,  typists,  copy  writ¬ 
ers,  artists,  production  super¬ 
visors,  research  supervi.sors  and 
clerks,  printers,  photographers, 
tour  guides  and  general  clerks. 

The  compilation  will  show  if 
the  majority  of  employees  in 
jiromotion  departments  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  join  a  union,  and  what 
percentages  actually  belong  to 
unions. 

A  section  on  promotion  bud¬ 
gets  will  attempt  to  cover 
whether  or  not  the  department 
operates  under  a  budget,  and  ap¬ 
proximate  1967  budget  alloca¬ 
tions  for  payroll,  trade  paper 
advertising,  radio  and  tv  promo¬ 
tion  (both  time  and  production), 
including  tradeouts,  outdoor  and 
transit  advertising,  promotional 
literature,  research,  and  other 
exjienditures. 

Other  questions  cover  written 
policy  statements  defining  and 
job  descriptions  of  departmental 
employees. 

Promotion  volume  will  be  sur¬ 
veyed  by  asking  number  of  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  ads,  advertising  in  other 
newspajiers,  trade  magazines 
and  general  national  magazines. 
In-paper  ad  space  breakdowns 
are  reque.sted  for  editorial,  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  classified,  cir¬ 
culation,  in.stitutional  and  com¬ 
munity  serv'ice. 

Use  of  outside  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies,  is  also 
surveyed.  The  allocation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility'  for  merchandising 
for  national  advertisers  is  also 
querieej. 

Problems  Ranked 

The  judgement  of  the  respon¬ 
dent  is  called  into  play  to  rank 
his  major  problems.  He  is  asked 
to  rank  in  the  order  of  serious¬ 
ness,  (a)  finding  good  new  copy 
and/or  art  talent;  (b)  communi¬ 
cations;  (c)  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  department’s  func¬ 
tions  by  top  management;  (d) 
not  enough  time  to  get  the  job 
done;  (e)  not  enough  money  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Job  assignments  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  research,  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  classified,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  circulation  are  stud¬ 
ied,  with  up  to  dozen  individual, 
specific  items. 

Regular  or  annual  participa¬ 
tion  in  activities  such  as  news¬ 
paper  in  the  classroom,  spelling 


bee,  writing  contests,  schi  lar- 
ship  awards,  speaking  cont  sts, 
scholastic  journalism,  safety, 
athletic  programs,  beauty  con¬ 
tests,  open  house,  benefits,  en¬ 
tertainment,  trade  shows,  cook¬ 
ing  shows,  forum  series,  build¬ 
ing  tours,  travel  bureaus,  and 
speakers  bureaus,  are  also  cov¬ 
ered. 


Sale  of  books,  maps,  fiag8,| 
patterns,  house  plans,  athletic 
schedules,  diets,  cookbooks,  tax 
booklets,  and  other  products  is 
also  included  in  the  study. 

The  questionnaire  is  all-inclu¬ 
sive,  without  a  doubt.  If  it  has 
any  weaknesses,  it  is  one  of  vol¬ 
ume.  It  may  confront  a  one-man 
shop  on  a  small  paper  with  an 
outline  based  on  the  New  York 
Times’  100-man  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

It  may',  in  fact,  come  up  with 
more  answers  than  there  are 
questions. 

(EoiTtai  &  Publisher  will  re¬ 
port  the  results  of  the  survey 
after  the  INPA  Conference  in 
May.) 

*  *  * 

FOOD  DATA — A  South  Beni 
(Ind.)  Tribune  brochure  shows 
that  South  Bend  is  one  of  Indi¬ 
ana’s  largest  and  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  food  markets,  despite  the 
city’s  lack  of  food  wholesalers. 
Total  food  sales,  food  sales  per 
household  and  per  capita  for 
Indianapolis,  Gary,  Fort  Wayne 
and  South  Bend-Mishawaka  re- 
jiorted  in  the  folder.  Gains  and 
losses  in  food  sales  in  these  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  past  five  years  are 
also  given.  Share  of  business 
done  by  corporate  and  voluntary 
chains  operating  in  the  South 
Bend  market  and  percentage 
distribution  of  sales  for  the 
area’s  186  food  stores  is  shown, 
and  newspaper  coverage  in  four 
Indiana  markets  is  compared. 
Copies  of  the  brochure  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Public  Relations 
department  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 
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CLAS 


*  *  * 

SLIDE  SHOW— A  slide  pres¬ 
entation  with  taped  narration, 
featuring  a  “bridge”  theme,  was 
shown  to  a  luncheon  group  of 
agency  media  executives  last 
week  by  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.) 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
Ridgewood  Herald-News,  Sun¬ 
day  News  and  Pa/ramus  Sunday 
Post.  Emphasis  of  the  Bergen 
County  publications  on  local 
news  was  stressed. 

*  *  * 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  —  A 
New  York  Times  booklet  repro¬ 
duces  all  of  the  annual  report 
advertisements  published  be¬ 
tween  November  1967  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  1968.  The  agencies  for  each 
ad,  and  the  size  of  each  inse^ 
tion  is  also  included  in  the  44- 
page  brochure. 
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For  34  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  20  first  prizes  and  40  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  ten  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  An  entry  fee  of  $5.00  per 
entry  is  required  for  all  classifications  (except 


audio-visual  presentations  and  entries  requiring 
projectors  or  other  equipment  for  judging.  These 
entries  require  a  $10.00  entry  fee.)  Checks  for 
entry  fees  should  not  be  enclosed  with  entries. 
Make  checks  payable  to  IN  PA,  and  send  to:  Bob 
Harms,  IN  PA  Convention  Treasurer,  c/o  Chicago 
Tribune,  435  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611. 
Judging  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  and  awards  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  INPA  Conference,  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1 1-14. 

Special  Note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  Chicago  in  time  for  judging  March  28. 
No  deadline  extensions  can  he  granted. 


COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prise  plaque  and  two 
Merit  Award  Certificates  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
ever-1 00,000  circulation,  and 
sewspapers  with  circulation  un¬ 
der-!  00,000  in  the  followinq  cat- 
e9ories: 

1.  National  Advertisinq  Promo¬ 
tion-Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1968,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion— Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1968. 

3.  Advertising  Presentations  — 

Entries  to  consist  of  printed,  hand- 
lettered,  type-written  or  other  graphic 
presentation  (other  than  audio-visual), 
designed  to  sell  national  or  retail 
advertising  to  a  classification  or  a 
single  account.  Must  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  or  generally  used  in  1968. 


4.  Audio-Visual  Presentations  — 
For  the  best  audio-visual  advertising 
presentation  of  1968,  including  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
presentations,  to  obtain  either  na¬ 
tional  (general)  or  retail  advertising. 
(There  is  a  $10  entry  fee  per  entry, 
in  this  classification.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  INPA. 

5.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1968  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  or  any  other  media. 

6.  Classified  Promotion— Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1968,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

7.  Circulation  Promotion  —  (in¬ 
cluding  Product  or  Editorial  Pro¬ 
motion),  Entries  to  consist  of  any 
form  of  promotion  used  to  sell  or 
obtain  circulation,  including  any  or 
all  media,  directed  to  newspaper 
readers  or  prospective  readers.  $10 
entry  fee  must  accompany  radio  or 
television  commercials. 


8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
—Entries  to  consist  of  1968  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  activities  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  newspaper's  carrier 
and  internal  sales  organization. 

9.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1968.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

10.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1968. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1968. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 


All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 
culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you*  like.  All  antrias  must 
be  labeled  usiug  official  entry 
blanks,  available  from  E&F  or 
INFA. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied.  Entries  are  to  be  submitted  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows:  INPA-EdItor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  c/o 
Larry  Chandler,  convention  manager, 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  520  S.  Michi¬ 
gan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  60605.  Checks 
or  entry  fees  should  not  be  enclosed 
with  entries.  Make  checks  payable  to 
INPA,  and  send  to:  Bob  Harms,  INPA 
Convention  Treasurer,  c/o  Chicago 
Tribune,  435  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
III.  60611. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  INPA  Convention. 


Harris  -  Intertype 
steps  up  plans 
for  acquisitions 

CLE\’ELAND 

Paul  S.  Brentlinger,  41,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident,  cor¬ 
porate  development  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  with  ma¬ 
jor  responsibility  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  accelerating  acquisition 
progT^m. 

He  previously  was  manager 
of  industrial  development  for 
Harris,  manufacturer  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  printed  and  electronic 
communications. 

In  announcing  the  promotion, 
Harris  chairman  George  S. 
Dively  and  president  Richard 
B.  Tullis  noted  that  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  acquisitions  to  ac¬ 
count  for  approximately  half  of 
the  $300  to  $400  million  addi¬ 
tional  sales  volume  called  for  by 
its  five-year  grrowth  plan, 

Brentlinger  has  participated 
in  15  Harris  mergers  or  acquisi¬ 
tions  since  1957,  Five  of  them 
involved  electronic  companies; 
the  balance  were  printing  equip¬ 
ment  firms  in  the  U.S.  and  Eur¬ 
ope.  Electronic  products  ac¬ 
counted  for  one-third  of  the 
company’s  sales  of  $278  million 
last  year. 

Brentlinger  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1951  after  receiving  his 
A.B.  and  M.B.A.  degfrees  from 
the  University  of  Michigan. 


Council  PR  director 

Richard  M.  Newman,  25,  has 
been  named  the  first  director  of 
Public  Relations  of  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education. 
Formerly  with  Irving  L.  Straus 
Associates,  a  public  relations 
agency,  Newman  is  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Accreditation 
Committee  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  A  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  Ma.ster  of  Arts  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations-communications 
management  at  Syracu.se  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Ads  for  oatmeal 

Best  Foods  Division  Corn  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company,  makers  of  H-0 
Oatmeals,  is  introducing  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  a 
new  line  of  instant  oatmeals  in 
individual  flavor  packets.  Full 
page,  full  color  ads  containing 
7-cents-off  coupons  are  running 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
during  February  and  March. 
Black  and  white  ads  with  cou¬ 
pons  w’ill  be  in  32  area  news¬ 
papers. 


N.  Y.  Times  profit  up; 
$217  million  income 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  and  subsidiaries  released 
preliminary  results  indicating  a 
record  net  income  for  1968  of 
$14,205,000  or  $1.64  per  share 
compared  with  $11,290,000  or 
$1.29  per  share  in  1967. 

The  per  share  earnings  reflect 
the  four-for-one  stock  split  in 
October  1968.  Net  operating  rev¬ 
enues  of  $217,573,000  for  1968 
were  also  a  record  as  compared 
with  revenues  of  $194,253,000 
for  1967. 


SDX  leader 
hits  FCC  on 
news  ruling 

William  B.  Arthur,  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  chal¬ 
lenged  the  conclusions  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  examiner  in  a  case  involv¬ 
ing  a  Chicago  television  station’s 
coverage  of  a  marijuana  party. 

Arthur,  editor  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  said  in  a  letter  to  FCC 
chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde  that 
the  examiner’s  report  showed  “a 
deplorable  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  traditions  of  responsi¬ 
ble  journalism  and  the  proper 
role  of  the  news  media.” 

Arthur  said  the  FCC’s  chief 
hearing  examiner,  James  D. 
Cunningham,  implied  in  his  re¬ 
port  that  controversial  stories 
should  be  cleared  by  corporate 
officials  of  news  media;  that  re¬ 
porters  should  be  forced  to  re¬ 
veal  confidential  news  sources, 
and  that  newsmen  should  inform 
police  in  advance  if  they  have 
knowledge  of  a  prospective 
crime. 

The  “mistaken  philosophy”  of 
the  examiner’s  report,  said  Ar¬ 
thur,  would  not  only  impose  un¬ 
realistic  burdens  on  broadcast 
stations,  but  would  turn  back 
the  clock  on  one  of  the  most 
heartening  developments  in 
journalism  in  recent  years:  the 
growth  of  investigative  report¬ 
ing  in  the  public  interest. 

The  program  in  question  was 
aired  by  CBS-owned  WBBM-tv 
in  November,  1967.  The  station’s 
news  director  testified  that  he 
suggested  filming  of  the  “pot” 
party  only  after  a  reporter  had 
been  invited  to  attend.  The  sta¬ 
tion  agreed  to  protect  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  participants.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  broadcast  were  in¬ 
terviews  with  experts  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  dangers  involved  in 
use  of  narcotics. 

Clearance  of  controversial 
stories  by  top  management  offi- 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(N*w  York  Stock  Exchang*) 


Btrkay  Photo  . 

Boiso  Catcada  . 

Capital  Citias  Bdcitg. 

Cowlat  Communt  . 

Crowall  Colliar  . 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

Cutlar  Hamn>or  . 

Dayco  Corp . 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  . . 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  . 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

Intarchamical  . . 

Intarnational  Papar  ... 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

M  iahla-Goss-Daxtar  ... 
Moora  McCormack  .... 
Timas  Mirror  . . 


Fab.  5  Fab.  12 
. .  43  43'/i 

..  W  B4 
..77  72 

..  15%  15% 

..  35'/4  35'/, 
..  M%  52% 
..  43  41 'A 

..  44'/,  44 
..  72%  71% 
..  41%  40% 
..  78  73'/, 

..  15  14% 

..  «% 

..58  58 

..  73'/,  73'/, 
..  47  48% 

..  391/4  39% 
..  75  75 

..  33'/,  ^V/f 
..  20%  21% 
..  43%  42'/4 


(Amarican  Stock  Exchanga) 

Digital  Equipment  .  151'/,  l53'/4 

Domtar  .  15%  I5'/| 

Ehranraich  Photo  .  32%  35'/, 

R  Hoo  t  Co .  —  — 

Milgo  Electronics  .  29'/,  32'/, 

N.  Y.  Times  .  47'/4  47'/4 

Papart,  Koenig,  Lois  .  28%  25'/, 

Wood  Industries  .  24'/,  25'/, 


Laland  DuVall 


(Over  tha  Counter) 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  .  42  — 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  39  39 

Dow  Jonas  .  Ill  113'/, 

Doyle,  Dana,  Bernbach  .  30'/,  31'/, 

Gannett  Co .  40'/,  43'/, 

Gray  Advtg .  l4'/4  l4'/4 

Hurlatron  .  II'A  12'/, 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  25'/,  25% 

Photon  .  25%  25% 

Richmond  Newspapers  .  32  3l'/4 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  10%  10% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  25'/,  35'/, 

Graat  Lakes  Papar  .  25%  25 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  .  34  33% 


Conservation  group 
applauds  reporter 

Leland  DuVall,  farm  ar; 
business  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  iweive: 
the  plaudits  of  land-owning  cor 
servationists  for  his  efforts  to  ir 
crease  public  understanding  n 
the  urgent  need  for  natural  n  ' 
source  conseiwation. 

DuVall  received  the  Communis 
cations  Award  from  the  Na 
tional  Association  of  Soil  amij 
Water  Conservation  Districts  irj 
the  association’s  23rd  annua 
convention  in  Atlanta. 

The  citation  recognized  Du 
Vail  “for  his  initiative,  abilitjj 
and  achievements  as  a  forccfulf 
articulate  spokesman  for  the  Ix  s 
in  American  agpnculture.” 

DuVall,  a  native  of  the  Ozar« 
foothills  in  northwest  ArkansasI 
in  his  growing  years  watche(| 
the  crumbling  of  communitic 
because  of  the  destiniction  of  thi 
soil  resource. 

With  education  limited  to  thi 
eighth  year  in  a  country  school 
DuVall  served  in  an  armorei 
division  through  World  War  ij 
and  later  attended  Arkan-sai 
Polytechnic  College  at  Rus.sell 
ville.  He  became  a  newspaper 
man  and  in  1955  joined  the  staf^ 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

• 

NBC  reports  sales 
top  $600  million 

The  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  1968  achieved  it: 
highest  levels  of  news,  sport: 
and  entertainment  service  anJ 
recorded  net  sales  of  more  thaij 
$600  million,  the  highest  in  th^ 
company’s  42-year  history.  Al 
five  operating  divisions  contribj 
uted  to  this  record. 

NBC  News  shot  an  estimatpij 
24  million  feet  of  film  worth  $1 
million  covering  the  news  ii 
1968. 
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J'Student  will  attend 
stockholder  meeting 

To  stimulate  and  increase 
student  interest  in  newspaper 
management,  the  Bowling  Green 
State  University  School  of 
Journalism  has  bwome  a  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  New  York  Times. 
One  share  of  Class  A  stock  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.  was 
donated  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Del 
Porto,  director  of  the  school. 

Thb  share  will  be  held  for  the 
School  of  Journalism  in  such  a 
way  that  a  student  chosen  by 
the  faculty  may  act  as  proxy 
to  attend  stockholder  meetings 
and  vote  the  share  in  accordance 
with  privileges  granted  Class  A 
shareholders,  Paul  E.  Moyer, 
University  treasurer,  said. 

cials  would  seem  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  desirable,  Arthur 
added. 

“If  corporate  broadcast  head- 
quai^rs  is  to  act  as  a  ‘censor’ 
for  its  local  news  operations, 
then  cannot  we  expect  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  concept  to  print 
media?”  he  asked.  “If  a  Scripps- 
Howard  chain  newspaper  un¬ 
covers  a  local  political  scandal, 
should  it  have  to  clear  its  story 
with  corporate  headquarters? 
Should  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Pi%ss  Inteimational 
headquarters  in  New  York  pass 
on  the  eligibility  of  stories  filed 
on  local  wires?” 
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Dapper  Dans  make 
charity  fashionable 


By  Lou  Prato 

Pittsburgh 

It  all  started  as  a  gag  33 
years  ago  by  a  fun-loving  home¬ 
town  sportswriter.  Today,  the 
loosely-organized  Dapper  Dan 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  not  only 
gives  $25,000  annually  to  char¬ 
ity  but  promotes  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  and  most  popular  sports 
banquets  in  the  country. 

Over  the  weekend  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1-2  many  sports  celebrities 
of  1968  gathered  here  for  the 
annual  banquet. 

Nearly  2,500  persons  from  as 
far  away  as  Miami  and  Chicago 
pay  $15  a  plate  to  eat  a  steak 
dinner  and  mingle  with  50  to  60 
of  the  best  known  players, 
coaches  and  sports  executives. 

Dapper  Dan  sports  promo¬ 
tions  have  given  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  to  Pittsburgh 
charities  alone. 

And  when  you  add  the  nearly 
$4  million  dollars  provided  local 
charities  by  some  69  Dapper  Dan 
auxiliary  chapters  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  else¬ 
where,  you  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  prank. 

Began  in  his  column 

The  prankster  in  question  is 
Al  Abrams,  sports  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  for  22 
years  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1926.  He  was  writing  a 
small  column  in  1936  and  each 
day  would  mention  the  names  of 
two  well  dressed  Pittsburgh 
men,  calling  them  Dapper  Dans. 

“I  was  kidding  around  with 
this  thing,”  Abrams  recalls, 
“when  before  I  knew  it  I  had 
some  500  men  waiting  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  column.  Well,  a 
group  of  us  would  meet  every¬ 
day  for  lunch  and  we  nicknamed 
ourselves  ‘The  Dapper  Dans.’ 

“One  day  someone  said  we 
should  have  a  dinner  and  turn 
the  money  over  to  charity.  We 
all  agreed  and  that  first  year  we 
drew  about  400  men  and  made 
$800  for  charity.  The  next  year 
we  had  600  men.  Within  two 
years  we  had  a  sellout  and  we’ve 
been  selling  out  ever  since.” 

In  1939  the  club  was  char¬ 
tered  but  the  house  rules  were 
extraordinary.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  no  house.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  anyone  who  paid  $2 
annual  dues  could  join. 

“We’ve  never  had  a  meeting 
place  for  that  wasn’t  our  idea,” 
Abrams  explains.  “We  simply 
thought  it  would  be  fine  to  have 


Roberto  Clemente,  Pirates  star, 

accepts  Dapper  Dan  trophy  from 

Al  Abrams. 

a  group  which  could  help  chari¬ 
ties  and  one  in  which  the  news- 
paperboy  as  well  as  the  banker 
could  join. 

“We  now  have  about  6,000 
members  and  they  include  Gov¬ 
ernors,  Senators,  sportsmen  and 
shopshine  boys. 

“Thrpugh  the  years,  people  in 
other  cities  would  read  about 
the  work  of  the  Dapper  Dans 
and  would  contact  me  about 
starting  a  club  in  their  city.  We 
now  have  70  chapters  and  more 
than  a  dozen  have  their  own 
dinners  or  sponsor  sports  events 
for  the  benefit  of  charity.” 

The  main  Dapper  Dan  chap¬ 
ter  is  run  by  a  30-man  board  of 
directors  who  volunteer  their 
time  and  efforts  to  organize  the 
annual  banquet  and  other  sports 
promotions.  But  the  day-to-day 
club  operations  is  conducted  out 
of  a  comer  desk  near  the  Post 
Gazette  sports  department  by 
Abrams  and  his  secretary,  Lil¬ 
lian  Dzmura. 

Money-raising  events 

“We  do  all  the  work,”  Abrams 
savs,  “and  I  think  this  is  some¬ 
thing.  You  know,  there  are 
many  other  newspapers  which 
promote  sports  events  for  char¬ 
ity  and  most  of  them  have  big 
departments  who  do  the  job  full 
time.  Our  only  full  time  worker 
is  my  secretary  and  she’s  the 
only  one  who  gets  paid. 

“But  I  don’t  mean  to  take  all 
the  credit.  I  mean,  I  don’t  do 
this  alone.  I  get  a  lot  of  help 
from  all  over  the  country  from 
some  fine,  unselfish  men.” 

Although  the  banquet  high¬ 
lights  the  Dapper  Dan’s  yearly 
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sports  promotions,  the  club 
sponsors  everything  from  cham¬ 
pionship  boxing  matches  to 
hockey  games  and  college  bas¬ 
ketball  tournaments.  One  of  its 
most  successful  events  was  the 
1951  heavyweight  title  fight  be¬ 
tween  Ezzard  Charles  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Joe  Walcott.  Nowdays,  an 
annual  all-star  high  school  bas¬ 
ketball  game  featuring  a  team  [ 
from  Pennsylvania  against  the  ! 
best  players  in  the  nation  al¬ 
most  rivals  the  banquet  as  the  ! 
club’s  major  promotion. 

The  banquet,  itself,  is  held 
ostensibly  to  honor  the  man  i 
voted  by  area  sportswriters  and 
sportscasters  as  the  Outstand-  j 
ing  Pittsburgh  Sports  Celebrity  i 
for  the  previous  year.  Two  years  | 
ago,  the  winner  was  the  Na¬ 
tional  League’s  Most  Valuable 
Player,  Roberto  Clemente.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1960  when  golfer  Arnold  Palmer 
and  baseball  star  Dick  Groat 
shared  the  award,  the  club  hon¬ 
ored  co-winners:  halfback  Dick 
Hoak  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers, 
one  of  the  National  Football 
League’s  leading  ground  gain¬ 
ers;  and  pitcher  Steve  Blass  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  who  won 
17  games  and  had  one  of  the  top 
earned  run  averages  in  baseball 
last  season. 

“We  do  something  else  most 
sports  banquets  don’t  do,” 
Abrams  says.  “Not  only  do  we 
invite  the  present  day  sports 
heroes  but  we  also  ask  the  old 
timers,  and  they’re  sometimes  ! 
the  biggest  hits  of  the  evening. 

“Frankly,  I’m  amazed  at  the  i 
success  of  the  banquet  and  of 
the  Dapper  Dan  club  in  general. 
You  know,  I  started  working  for 
the  Post-Gazette  for  $25  a  week 
43  years  ago.  If  I  had  to  do  it  all 
over  again,  I  don’t  think  I 
would.”  i 

And  with  that  Al  Abrams  j 
smiled  in  a  way  that  only  a  true  I 
Dapper  Dan  could  smile.  | 

•  I 

Tom  Tiede’s  column 
now  thrice-weekly 

Tom  Tiede,  roving  corre-  | 
spondent  for  Newspaper  Enter-  | 
prise  Association,  now  has  an  { 
anchored  three-times-a-week  . 
feature  on  the  NEA  News  Fo¬ 
cus  Page.  Tiede’s  first  group  of 
reports  are  from  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  but  he  will  be  writing  about 
people  everywhere. 

Tiede,  who  is  31  years  old,  has 
been  in  newspaper  work  since 
he  started  a  mimeographed 
neighborhood  paper  at  the  age 
of  9  in  Everett,  Wash.,  where 
he  grew  up.  He  holds  a  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  in  English-Joumalism  from  ' 
Washington  State  University. 
He  joined  NEA  in  1965  as  a 
sports  writer.  His  reports  from  ; 
Vietnam  in  1966  won  the  Ernie  I 
Pyle  Award  given  by  Scripps-  j 
Howard  Newspapers.  1 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
TEEN  FORUM 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
.  WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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200  at  New  Jersey  production  seminar 


Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

More  than  200  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  and  suppliers  attended 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Production  Seminar  here 
February  6-8. 

It  was  the  fir.st  seminar  to  l)e 
spon.sored  by  NJPA  since  with- 
drawinp  as  a  co-sponsor  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  ot  the 
Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference. 

Lloyd  Burns,  peneral  man- 
aper,  NJPA,  termed  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  “hupe  success”.  There 
were  no  displays  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  Shellwurne  Hotel. 
Instead,  the  suppliers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  send  sales  representa¬ 
tives  for  a  shop  talk  session 
Thursday  eveninp. 

The  suppliers  were  .seated  at 
tables  located  around  the  perim¬ 
eter  of  the  ballroom.  Seated  at 
lonp  tables  inside  the  perimeter 
were  meml^ers  of  the  NJPA. 

C»mi)anies  participatinp  in 
the  propram  were:  Star  Parts, 
Cottrell,  Dipital  Optics,  Im- 

))erial  Metal.  Photon,  Tinpue 
Brown,  Wood  Industries,  Dom- 
tar  Pulp  &  Paper,  Rolled  Plate, 
Burpess  Cellulo.se,  Niles  &  Nel¬ 
son,  Consolidated  Newsprint, 
Chemco  Photoproducts,  Inter- 
Chemical,  American  Steel  Chase, 
Rapid  Roller,  Intertype,  U.S. 
Printinp  Ink,  Merpenthaler 

Linotype,  Flint  Ink,  Compu- 

praphic,  Webb  Engineering, 

Hoe,  Ea.stman  Kodak,  Fairchild, 
and  Composition  Systems. 

The  session,  moderated  by 
Donald  Phillips,  Flint  Ink,  ran 
for  more  than  three  hours,  but 
interest  in  what  the  sales  reps 
had  to  say  in  the  five  minutes  of 
time  allotted  to  each  of  them  did 
not  seem  to  fade.  At  regular  in¬ 
tervals  the  program  was  inter¬ 
rupted  for  que.stions  from  the 
audience,  refreshments,  and  a 
champagne  drawing. 


New  products 

Several  of  the  salesmen 
heightened  interest  in  what  they 
had  to  say  by  disclosing  details 
on  forthcoming  new  products. 

For  example,  Tom  Bruno  an¬ 
nounced  that  starting  in  June, 
Wood  Industries  would  market 
a  2-page  wide  offset  press  suita¬ 
ble  for  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lations  ranging  from  8,000  to 
40,000.  The  press,  he  said,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  speeds  up  to  46,000 
papers  per  hour  w’hen  running 
straight,  or  25,000  papers  per 
hour  when  running  collect.  Run¬ 
ning  .straight,  it  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  32  pages  and  collect 
64  pages. 

Bruno  also  said  that  Wood’s 
Polyautoplate  system  will  be  in¬ 


stalled  soon  in  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  not  far  from  Atlantic 
City. 

George  Berryhill,  Imperial 
Metal,  told  about  his  company’s 
expansion  into  offset  with  the 
introduction  of  plates  and  chem¬ 
icals.  He  said  he  expects  more 
new  pro<lucts  will  be  coming  out 
in  that  the  parent  company, 
Rickards  Inc.,  which  acquired 
Imperial  recently,  invests  more 
than  $1  million  annually  in  re¬ 
search.  He  said  an  automatic 
plate  processor  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  soon. 

A  representative  from  Rolled 
Plate  Metal  Co.  .said  production 
of  its  hi-speed  etch,  pre-sensi- 
tized  plate  w'hich  was  stopped 
in  October  was  back  on  schedule 
at  double  the  previous  capacity. 
This  had  to  be  done,  he  said,  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Digital  Optics  Corp.  will  in¬ 
stall  its  first  full  time  classified 
ad  production  system  this 
Spring  in  the  Pocoyio  (Pa.)  Rec¬ 
ord.  The  company  has  a  backlog 
of  26  orders,  the  seminar  was 
told. 

Ed  Ross  said  Photon  will 
field  test  next  month  a  532  model 
phototypesetter  computer  for 
display  advertising  that  fea¬ 
tures  32  type  faces  from  6 
thi’ough  72  point. 

Henry  Murphy  said  all  of 
Mergenthaler’s  photocomposi¬ 
tion  sy.stems  are  now  in  the  field. 

Sheridan  Scoggon,  Intertype, 
described  the  fototronic  systems 
it  has  in  production,  stressing 
the  merits  of  its  1200  model,  a 
general  purpo.se  type.setting  sys¬ 
tem. 

Rapid  Roller’s  sales  rep  said 
it  has  completed  the  transition 
to  production  of  synthetic  roll¬ 
ers.  He  also  discus.sed  the  Mer¬ 
cury  blanket  for  web  offset 
presses. 


All  day  session 

On  Friday  a  full  day  of  ses¬ 
sion,  starting  at  9  a.m.,  started 
off  with  Ralph  Squire,  director 
of  research  at  the  Rochester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technolog>',  who  took 
the  audience  on  a  slide  tour  of 
the  new  campus  with  pictures  of 
the  Frank  Gannett  Memorial 
building. 

This  was  followed  by  “A  Re¬ 
port  on  the  New  South  Bruns¬ 
wick  Wall  Street  Journal  Oper¬ 
ation”  by  William  Dunn,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Chico¬ 
pee,  Mass,  plant.  Dick  Wycoff, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News,  gave 
a  cost  comparison  rundown  on 
offset  versus  letterpress.  Jack 
McGann,  assistant  business 
manager,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
Heraid-News,  discussed  “Direct 


Letterpress  Printing,”  which 
dealt  with  the  Grace  Letterflex 
.system.  (E&P,  February  1.)  Mc¬ 
Gann  took  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  while  serving  as  a  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
special  session  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

For  the  dailies,  Marion 
Marsch,  production  engineer. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  was  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  progrram,  and  he 
spoke  on  the  1130  IBM  compu¬ 
ter.  Following  a  question  and 
answer  period  the  conference 
broke  up  into  three  groups  to 
discuss  maintenance  of  CX  read¬ 


ers  and  punches,  bands  ver  .us 
no  bands,  and  photocomposition. 

On  Saturday,  Eugene  McGuc- 
kin,  associate  publisher,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News  Tribune  and 
Herald,  led  a  discussion  on  me¬ 
chanical  department  cost  analy¬ 
sis.  William  Parry,  general 
manager,  Framingham  (Mass.) 
News,  had  a  w’rapup  session  on 
labor  relations. 

Harvey  Benson,  production 
manager,  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.) 
Herald-News,  was  chairman  of 
the  NJPA  production  commit¬ 
tee.  Robert  Moyer,  production 
manager,  Trenton  Times,  was 
program  chairman. 


Sacramento  Union  report 


Problems 
are  being 

By  (lani|>l>ell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Offset  has  special  advantages 
for  a  newspaper  going  into  com¬ 
puterized  composition,  said  Car¬ 
lyle  Reed,  publisher,  Sacramento 
Vnion,  in  a  frank  report  to  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  on  the  problems 
faced  in  that  newspaper’s  trans¬ 
ition. 

These  ranged  from  manage¬ 
ment/fatigue  created  from  keep¬ 
ing  atop  a  major  change  to  color 
photo  reproduction.  The  latter 
was  in  the  photograph  itself,  as 
offset  M  ings  out  the  poor  quality 
even  as  it  also  brings  out  the 
good,  he  reported. 

Color  separations  have  proven 
much  superior  and  relatively  in¬ 
expensive.  They  also  are  reliable 
and  fast,  Reed  said.  The  special 
registration  equipment  was 
termed  successful. 

Newsprint  waste  is  being  re¬ 
duced  and  the  aim  is  3%  in  full 
color  and  1V*%  in  black  and 
white.  The  Union  recorded  a 
3.12%  waste  during  color  opera¬ 
tions  in  Decemlier  and  since  has 
run  as  low  as  2.55  and  2.43, 
down  from  the  takeoff  figure  of 
10%. 

Solving  a  horrendous  problem 

Paper  producers  are  working 
on  the  development  of  offset 
with  two  “wire  sides,”  Reed  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Union’s  press  equipment 
is  meeting  a  60,000-per-hour 
guarantee.  Production  has  in- 
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with  offset 
overcome 

eluded  full  color  on  both  sides 
of  every  page  of  a  56-page  edi¬ 
tion. 

High  speed  presses  have 
caused  lubrication,  ink  and 
blanket  problems,  Reed  said. 
Blankets  were  blowing  up  but 
this  is  being  corrected.  A  plate 
crimper  was  credited  with  solv¬ 
ing  “a  horrendous  problem,”  for 
38  plates  were  cracked  in  a 
single  night. 

Plate  costs,  which  ran  $2.17 
during  the  experimental  year, 
were  reduced  to  $1.05  and  a 
56-cent  plate  is  being  tested.  The 
Union  also  is  working  on  an 
automatic  plate  washup  system. 

The  present  and  mid-priced 
plate  handles  a  120,000  run.  In¬ 
dicative  of  the  potential,  the 
same  plates  were  used  on  many 
pages  throughout  a  1.3  million 
Sears  insert. 

Confidence  that  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  will  soon  be  able 
to  dummy  its  entire  paper  was 
expressed  by  John  McBride, 
president  of  Copley  Computer 
Services.  He  said  such  a  project 
would  provide  a  complete  layout 
of  advertising  content  developed 
according  to  customer  prefer¬ 
ences  and  other  options. 

At  the  round  table  for  weekly 
newspaper,  Archie  J.  Hicks  Jr., 
Encinitas  Cost  Dispatch,  urged 
publishers  to  take  a  look  at  com¬ 
puters  and  other  new  equipment 

“Stop  looking  at  computers  as 
if  they  were  out  of  this  world, 
“Hicks  urged. 
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O  ffset  paper 
group  views 
color  work 

Macon,  Mo. 

la  keeping  with  the  interest 
in  color  printing  on  web  offset 
presses,  40  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  production  personnel  at¬ 
tended  a  one-day  color  seminar 
recently  at  the  plant  of  the  Mo- 
con  Chronicle  Herald. 

Coming  from  the  four  state 
area  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois 
and  Nebraska,  they  heard  pres¬ 
entations  and  saw  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  four  color  process  print¬ 
ing,  inks,  pin  register  systems, 
platemaking  and  press  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance.  The  semi¬ 
nar  was  sponsored  by  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  a  division 
of  I^airchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

Tom  Briggs  of  the  Chronicle 
Herald,  describing  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  converting  to  offset, 
said,  “The  special  four-page  sec¬ 
tion  which  we  produced  for  you 
today  is  only  our  second  at¬ 
tempt  to  print  process  color  on 
our  four  unit  Fairchild  News 
King  press.  We  think  the  results 
are  excellent  and  we  think  our 
experience  shows  that  any  pub¬ 
lisher  can  handle  process  color 
with  what  is  really  a  minimum 
of  experience.” 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
program  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  “S-Wrap”  method  of  print¬ 
ing  four  color  process  on  a 
three-unit  News  King  press.  In 
oi’der  to  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  print  two  different 
colors  on  one  perfecting  unit; 
by  means  of  a  special  roller  on 
the  press,  the  web  of  paper  re¬ 
ceives  an  offset  lithographic 
image  from  one  plate  and 
blanket  cylinder  and  a  direct 
lithographic  image  from  the 
other  plate. 

Gene  Manasco  of  Fairchild 
Graphic  conducted  the  “S- 
Wrap”  demonstration  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  discussing  spot  color  and 
press  operation. 


Other  contributors  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  were:  Fred  Gilman  of 
Agfa-Gevaert  on  four  color  sep¬ 
arations,  Ed  Okri  of  General 
Printing  Ink  on  color  inks.  Gene 
Kletchka  of  Lawrence  Photo 
Supply  on  pin  register  and  Max 
Burkhead  of  Anchor  Chemical 
on  press  lubrication  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

• 

IP  will  plant 
faster  growing 
trees  for  paper 

International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  a  refores¬ 
tation  program  involving  the  re¬ 
placement  of  indigenous  pines 
that  take  50  years  to  mature  by 
a  hybrid  “genetic”  product  that 
can  be  harvested  and  converted 
into  newsprint  in  half  that  time. 

The  project,  labeled  the  “dy¬ 
namic  forest  concept  of  timber 
management”  by  O.  G.  Tracze- 
witz,  manager  of  IP’s  Southern 
Kraft  Division  at  Georgetown, 
S.C.,  covers  3,800,000  acres  of 
pine  woodlands  in  nine  Southern 
states. 

The  “genetic”  tree,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  growing  faster,  will  yield 
an  estimated  20  percent  more  in 
cellulose  fiber  needed  in  news¬ 
print.  The  “super  trees”  will  be 
planted  in  rows,  regularly 
spaced,  which  will  permit  IP  to 
use  giant,  newly-developed  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  with  the  aim 
of  cutting  labor  costs. 

The  program  was  explained 
and  exhibited  to  a  touring 
of  newsmen  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  South  Carolina-Georgia 
heartland  region  of  the  refores¬ 
tation  project. 

Company  engineers  recalled 
that  IP  had  introduced  a  me¬ 
chanical  pulpw'ood  harvester 
more  than  10  years  ago.  This 
machine  is  now  fully  operational 
in  the  company’s  Southern  re¬ 
gions. 

An  innovation  is  a  “planta¬ 
tion  thinner,”  designed  to  thin 
out  new^  plantings  and  provide 
“an  interim  cash  crop”  in  about 
15  years. 


Bright  red  van  for 

A  community  service  vehicle 
has  been  introduced  by  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  in  its 
market  area. 

The  bright  red  van  provides 
the  newspaper  with  a  unique 
avenue  of  promotion.  Already  it 
has  housed  exhibits  at  fairs, 
been  adapted  to  a  Santa  Claus 
float  in  parades,  accommodated 
carrier  salesmen’s  meetings  and 
be«'n  employed  as  an  officials’ 
vehicle  at  community  events. 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


promotion 

Designed  by  the  newspaper’s 
pi’omotion  staff  and  built  by  a 
local  firm,  the  vehicle  is  towed 
by  a  newspaper  delivery  truck, 
thus  giving  further  product 
identification. 

The  mobile  is  equipped  with 
both  an  ordinary  electrical 
system  as  well  as  an  emergency 
system  which  supplies  the  ex¬ 
terior  as  well  as  interior  sound 
systems;  the  interior  lighting, 
and  heating, 
for  February  15,  1969 


Newspaper  articles 
on  education  cited 

The  National  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education 
Writing  has  announced  the 
names  of  19  winners  in  its  an¬ 
nual  awards  contest. 

More  than  130  reporters 
and  editors  for  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  wire  services, 
schools,  colleges,  educational 
organizations  and  foundations 
entered  the  contest.  The  awards 
were  made  for  articles  published 
in  1968. 

The  winners  include: 

Category  I  (new’spapers  of 
more  than  150,000  circulation 
and  wire  services). 

NefW’S  stories  —  William 
Trombley,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
for  several  stories  about  the 
schools  in  New  York’s  Oceanhill- 
Brownsville  district.  Carol  J. 
Young,  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
for  stories  depicting  the  “turn¬ 
ing  point”  in  the  city’s  schools 
on  the  naming  of  a  new  super¬ 
intendent. 

Feature  —  Robert  Schulman, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  for  a  story  on  community 
colleges.  Martin  Buskin  and 
David  .\ndelman,  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  for  an  eight  page 
report  on  student  power. 

Series  —  David  Behrendt, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  for  a  series 
about  black  college  students. 
Marjorie  Schuster,  Cleveland 
Press,  for  ?  series  about  Catho¬ 
lic  schools. 

Category  II  (newspapers  of 
less  than  150,000  circulation) 

News  stories  —  James  W. 
Brann,  Chronicle  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation,  for  stories  about  the 
black  student  movement.  Robert 
L.  Jacobsen,  also  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  for  stories  al)out  Congress 
moving  to  deny  Federal  aid  to 
disruptive  students. 

Feature  Lewis  A.  Morrissey, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  who 
taught  as  a  substitute  in  the 
city’s  schools  for  a  day.  Lavor 
B.  Chaffin,  Deseret  News,  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  stories  about 
team  teaching. 


Series  —  Edwin  Matesky, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  for  a 
series  about  New  England  prep 
schools.  Patricia  G.  McNeeley, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  a 
series  about  kindergartens. 

Category  IV  (editorials) 

Cleveland  Press,  an  editorial 
about  Negro  teachers  in  sub¬ 
urban  schools  submitted  by 
Marjorie  Schuster  Fred  M. 
Hechinger,  New  York  Times,  for 
an  editorial  about  racism  and 
anti-semitism. 

• 

Cold  type  ad 
seminar  held 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

A  half-dozen  production  ex¬ 
perts  explained  cold  type  pro¬ 
cedures  to  scores  of  advertising 
executives  at  a  seminar  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  San  Mateo  Times. 
Monte  Dayton,  advertising  and 
promotion  director,  was  moder¬ 
ator. 

Displays  included  samples  of 
art,  layout  and  type  faces  along 
with  a  series  of  the  complete 
production  steps  and  a  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  color. 

Experts  on  panel 

An  hour-long  panel  session 
featured  Murray  Fix,  Linofilm; 
Ed  Perea,  ad  manager  of  Sears 
mid-California  group;  Larry 
Oaks,  IBM  systems  engineer; 
George  Milakovich,  production 
consultant.  Western  Newspaper 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau ; 
Wayne  Herzog,  engraver  and 
Carl  Cranor,  assistant  general 
manager.  Times. 

The  Times  conversion  to  cold 
type  was  made  in  a  series  of 
modernization  steps  begun  when 
the  afternoon  daily  entered  its 
new  $1.25  million  plant  here  in 
^1964. 

Equipment  installed  includes  a 
computer-operated  Linofilm 
Burning  proof  reproduction 
equipment  and  a  Stat-King 
camera  for  the  making  of  re¬ 
verses,  enlargements  and  reduc¬ 
tions  of  type  and  art. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraiser  s-Con$uUants 

BUY— SELL— APPRAISE 
Publishers  Service,  334  JefTerson  BUIk-. 
Greensboro.  N.C.— 27401.  Ph ;  274-3670 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l)OBes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  216  Curtis 
St.,  Jennings,  La.  Ph:  1-3198-824-0476. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
shopi>er  with  our  ciuipment  on  rent- 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  and 
modest  capital,  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise. 
54923.  and  25  W’.  45  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036. 

INVESTOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  of 
flve  local  weeklies  in  growinK  area 
Krossing  1200,000.  Zone  2.  Modest  cash 
investment  necessary  for  this  opportun¬ 
ity.  Please  reply  to  Box  103,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ddivery  Service 


NEWSPAPERS  &  PERIODICALS  de¬ 
livered  to  Poet  Office,  railroadi,  airports 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Box 
146,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ISetcMpaper  Broken 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA-nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Mel  Hodell,  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  Co.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland, 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1593. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburs,  Oregon  97470 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 


tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  you  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime;  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33515.  No 
obligration,  of  course. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(PeyobI#  wifk  order  I 


4-wtekt . $1.00  per  line,  per  iitue 

3-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Ceunt  fire  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 


Add  SOe  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  ; 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted'  i 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  Is  J 
made  for  them.  EftP  cannot  be  n- 
iponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  $1.80  per  line. 


DISPLAY- 


ILASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
6ed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  coiumn  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
TuMdov,  4:30  FM 


Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  dav 
as  trey  art  received,  art  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


•so  Third  Avd.,  N.  T„  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plato  2-7OS0 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
'America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

CONFIDEN’nAL  NHXIOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  (X). 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
Profitable;  no  comi>etition  within  70 

1  miles;  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 

1  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 

1  NEW  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
grossing  $60,000.  Good  opportunity  for 
man/wife  team.  Excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  Box  211,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  3.  Ailing 
publisher  will  sell  for  One  and  Half 
Times  Gross.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  ft  As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Rd., 
Richmond,  Va. — 23228. 

SUBURBAN 

j  Unopposed  S.  E.  Wisconsin  weekly. 

'  (jood  growth.  Excellent  Earnings, 
i  Will  sell  for  $180,000  with  29%  down. 
Write  fall*  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  ft  COMPANY 
(Weekly  Newspaper  Division) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY,  building  and 
apartment,  all  for  $24,000.  Gross  $22M. 
DEAN  SELLEIRS,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz. — 
85201. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY-SEAT  WKLY 

1  Rich  Indiana  farming  county.  Nets 
$24,600.  Price  below  gross.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $28,000.  Please  give  brief  auto¬ 
biography.  Larry  Towe  Agency.  472 
Fletcher,  Winter  Park,  Fla.— 32789. 

PROFIT  PLUS 

1  Chicago  weeklies.  Owner  pulled  out 
!  $44,000  on  $205,000  gross.  Priced  at 
'  $160,000  with  liberal  terms.  Write 
fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  ft  COMPANY 

1  ( Weekly  Newspaper  Division) 

;  543  W.  RocMMvelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 

I  HEALTH  FORCES  SALE  of  Utah 
I  weekly,  120-miles  from  Las  Vegas. 

'  Good  Letterpress  equipment.  Groeseii 
I  315,000  last  year.  Consider  any  offer. 
'  John  Hogrue,  Bkr.,  1415  E.  University 
Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 35201. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY,  exclu¬ 
sive  in  county.  1968  volume,  $43,000, 
nice  profit.  Only  $8,000  down  swings 
deal,  real  estate  included.  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20004. 


PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  irerfect  locale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwood  Brougham  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
afford  it.  Priced  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


INDIVIDUAL  with  13  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  national  newspaper  wants 
to  buy  weekly  netting  $25M  after  taxes. 
Primarily  interested  in  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C. 
Will  consider  larger  prwerties.  Box 
179,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  desires 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Area  8  or  9. 
Box  29,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


ESTABLISHED  WINE  ft  SPIRIT 
quarterly.  Reasonable  terms.  Box  183, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


For  Sale 


SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATION 


Monthly,  annual  sales  Increases 
20%  plus  for  last  5  years.  1968 
figures  show  doubling  of  profits, 
with  outlook  for  1969  even  better. 
This  publication  has  one  of  the 
best  net-to. gross  ratios  found  any¬ 
where.  Price  15  times  net  earnings. 

Box  2239,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


ANDREW  TULLY'S  reader-stirring 
column  now  distributed  direct  from 
Washington.  Write,  wire,  'phone  col¬ 
lect  Andrew  Tully,  2104  48th  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20007. 


National  readership:  400,000  "The 
SIXTIES"  is  a  penetrating,  provocative 
editorial  column.  Weekly  —  reasonable. 
Wm.  Wallace,  Fraser,  N.Y.— 13753. 


Newspaper-Job  Printing 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  Press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Rd., 
Bemardsville,  N.  J. — 07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  (201)  766-3900  or  Mr. 
SchuIU  (201)  766-3060. 


Newspaper — Magazine  Reps. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  represenUtlve 
in  travel  advertising  for  N.Y.C.  area  is 
equipped  to  give  individual  attention 
to  Publisher.  Excellent  references.  Mr. 
R.  F.  Corfield,  310  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.— 10017  (212)  TN  7-3970 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVIN(;— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACmNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

Electron,  2  magazines, 
S# 71000  with  4  mold  disk, 
Star  autosetter. 

Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  RiTRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPS(X), 
Berlin,  Wise  54923,  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


FOR  SALE:  FOUR  LINOTYPES  in 
daily  newspaper  cgieration  priced  for 
quick  sale:  M-14,  M-33,  M-6  (TTS 
unit),  and  Comet.  All  with  electric  pot 
Total  price— $12,000.  The  Decatur  Daily, 
P.O.  Box  1527,  Decatur,  Alabama— 
35601. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE.S  1 


Mailroom  Equipment 


Composing  Rottm 


2  MODEL  5  TTS  LINOTYPES.  No's 
68994  and  68725:  magnetic  feeders: 
mat  detectors;  standard  operating  units. 
Both  Linotsrpes  machinist-maintained 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Used  less 
than  2  shifts  per  week.  $9,250  per  ma¬ 
chine,  price  includes  installation  on 
your  floor  (lOO-mile  radius  N.Y.C.)  with 
30-day  unconditional  eruarantee.  Easy 
terms  available.  Can  be  seen  running. 

JMC  PRINTING  CORPORA'nON 
445  Northern  Boulevard 
Great  Neck.  N.Y.— 11021 
Ph:  (516)  487-8300 


Material  For  Sale 


BASIC  DIGITAL  PDP8  4K  computer. 
Hyphenated  and  justified  tape  In  hot- 
type  operation  from  July  1967  until 
Decemlwr  1968.  Teleprinter  and  two 
Digital  readers  go  with  it.  Asking  $22,- 
000.  (Contact:  H.  Harte  or  H.  Taxel, 
Express  Pub.  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
—78206.  (512)  225-7411. 


LINOFILM  keyboard  w/Linomix, 
bought  new,  used  sparingly  for  6 
months  —  $11,900 ;  with  cards  and  grids 
used  for  atout  a  year-and-a-half,  soma 
only  for  six  months — $1500;  combina¬ 
tion  metal  on  palates  of  2,000  lbs. 
each,  approximate  total  of  30,000  lbs. 
O.  G.  Hagerman,  Messenger  and  In¬ 
quirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 42301. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  $9,000.00  on  Justape 
Computer  used  only  ten  months.  Reason 
for  selling:  Shifts  to  cold-type.  In¬ 
cluded  is  one  set  spare  parts,  two 
readers,  two  BRPE  Punchers.  Auto¬ 
matic  Hyphenation  Module,  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Conversion  Module,  8  Width  plugs 
for  vsu'ious  faces. 

TWO  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
practically  new.  One  multiface  with 
eight  grids.  The  other  for  use  with 
computer. 

SAVE  $10,000  ON  AN  ELEKTRON 
used  but  ten  months.  Machine  has  two 
magazines,  TTS  Unit,  Shaffstall  Mat 
Detector,  Four  Molds,  Electric  Hydra- 
ouadder,  Thermex  Disc  and  Water  Re¬ 
circulator. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Elrod,  Ludlow  and 
31  Linotype.  All  being  used  daily  in 
our  shop. 

Contact  t  Orville  Campbell 

COLONIAL  PRESS,  INC. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.— 27514 
(919)  967-7045 
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PHOTON  713-10  and  7  Friden  Tape 
units  (three  with  Strads)  individually, 
or  as  a  package  for  sale  or  lease.  Will 
tailor  lease  time  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  Will  take  tape  reader  equipped 
Linotype  or  Intertype  in  trade  on  lease 
or  gale.  American  Newspapers,  4120  No. 
.38th  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85O10 
Phone  (602)  272-5631. 


WHY  OFFSET?  You  can  mat  85-100 
line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Rase. 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


FOR  SALE:  Near-new  Crawford  single 
wrapper.  Due  to  change  in  mailing 
system.  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE! 
Contact:  James  Conlin.  Peculation 
Dept.,  201  Communications  Center, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa — 52240.  Ph :  (319) 

337-4191. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers'  Supply  Corp.,  (NAPSCO). 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St.. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 
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MACfflNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Misc^laneout  Machinery 


HAMMOND  GLIDER  SAW.  Model  G-3, 
No.  1278.  Morriion  SIuk  Stripper,  No. 
^1810.  Elrod,  electric  pot.  No. 
K4708E.  Rouse  Miterer,  No.  EH292.  8- 
B^d  turtle*.  12-turtles,  steel  wheels. 
Osll  or  write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Do¬ 
rado,  Kansas,  Times.  316-321-1120. 


BURROUGHS  accountinsr  machine  set 
up  for  newspaper  bookkeepinK.  Will 
handle  payroll,  display  advertising 
■ales  and  classified  contract  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Will  automatically  compute 
■ales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news¬ 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  within  a 
group  of  newspapers.  Machine  can  also 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  available. 
Burroughs  E2100  accounting  machine 
with  100  totalizers.  Available  now. 
Eronomist  Newspapers,  6959  S.  Har¬ 
lem,  Chicago.  III.  60638.  (AC  312) 
686-3800. 


NEAR  COMPLETE  DAILY  newspaper 
letter-press  equipment  including  20- 
page  tubular  press  with  all  stereotype. 
5  linotypes  (6,  14  and  (^met),  full 
page  shaver,  near  new  8-column  Ham¬ 
mond  E-Z  caster,  Richards  router, 
glider  and  Ben  Franklin  saws.  2  Mor¬ 
rison  slug  strippers,  cabinets,  galleys, 
Elrod.  25  turtles,  page  chassis,  some 
aluminum,  quantity  of  lino  metal,  etc. 
Priced  for  quick  sale — going  offset  in 
February,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIOFREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
8  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photographic  Equipment 

KODAK  VERSAMAT  PROCESSOR, 
Model  6.  Excellent  condition.  Specifica¬ 
tions:  Continuous  automatic  and  photo¬ 
recording  films.  Sheet  films  up  to  6' 
width.  ^11  films  from  16mm  width  in 
■ingle  lengths  up  to  200  feet.  Height 
62*^".  length  Ol'/j",  width  23*  Prooess- 
ia;  speed:  variable  from  one  to  ten  feet 
per  minute.  $3500.00.  Contact  Joseph 
Naira,  Suffolk  Sun,  Area  Code  616-5S6- 
3700. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  Very  attractively  priced! 
Scott  Press  eight  16-page  units — extra 
high-st)eed  antifriction  multi  unit;  one 
color  hump;  folders;  reels;  drives; 
motors.  Immediately  available.  Con¬ 
tact:  Charles  C.  Sibre,  Cowles  Com- 
muncations,  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  MU 
8-0300. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21 inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reals  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
A  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Mid  1969 

Priced;  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
40  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


14-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 


HOE  (XILORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockui) — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive  reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

.Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULLMAN  ASSOCIATES 
40  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  recently  rebuilt 
and  now  printing  4  weekly  papers.  Can 
be  seen  running  till  April  69.  No  trouble 
with  this  press,  going  Offset.  Make 
offer.  Also,  complete  TTS  Lino  Model 
5  with  typesetter,  less  than  one  year 
since  rebuilt,  Ser.  #58872.  Call  South¬ 
ern  New  York  Publishers,  Rubin  Katz 
1914)  794-7800. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


URBANITE  OWNERS  NOTE; 

Gregg  Non  Slop  Imprinler,  nearl> 
new,  designed  for  Goss  Urbanite. 
Spare  problem  makes  this  almost  new 
device  for  sale  at  a  very  attraetive 
prire.  Call  RAM  Publishers,  ask 
for  II.  Vernon  Porter,  (AC  213)  294- 
8123  or  257-9.366. 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  High  Speed,  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Press.  5  units.  1 
color  cylinder.  Double  former,  double 
folder.  Cut-off:  22%*.  Sub-structure 
height:  II'-O*.  Cline  reels  and  auto¬ 
matic  tensions.  Two  100  HP  Cline- 
Westinghouse  motor  drives  and  con¬ 
trollers,  208-volt.  3-phase.  60-cycle. 
Press  offered  complete  w/Cutler-Ham- 
mer  Conveyor,  dual  ink  pumps,  and 
ink  tank.  Offered  "as  is,  where  is” 
in  Riverside.  Calif.,  where  It  may  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  in  late 
Spring,  ’69.  Address  inquiries  to 
RichaH  McConnell.  Gen.  Srvs.  Mgr., 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O,  Box  300. 
Princeton,  N.  J.— ^8540. 


FOR  SALE:  DUPLEX  model  “N" 
newspaper  press.  3  units.  2  folders,  2 
motorized  roll  stands,  all  necessary 
drive  and  electrical  equipment.  Very 
lightly  used  and  in  excellent  running 
condition  also  2,000  gallon  ink  tank 
with  pump.  Kemp  7-ton  pot  with  hood 
and  safety  controls;  also  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem.  “As  is  where  is”  Los  Angoles. 
Calif.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Must 
he  sold  in  90  days.  Inquiries  to  M. 
Sandler,  Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
170  S.  Bimini  PI..  Los  Aneeles,  Calif. 
—90004.  Ph:  (213)  387-5131. 


OFFSET  PRESSES  for  sale  or  lease. 
Your  choice  of  either  a  5-unit  press  with 

1  color  hump,  or  a  4-unit  press  with 

2  color  humps.  Both  have  folders,  mo¬ 
tors  (75  hp).  drives,  roll  stands,  etc. 
One  has  %  folder,  gliier  and  trimmer 
They  are  high  speed  Hoe  Lithomasters 
built  for  heavy  duty,  long  life  printing 
and  will  cost  you  less  than  the  slower, 
light  built  offset  presses  usually  avail¬ 
able.  Priced  to  sell  for  April  1  delivery. 
American  Newspapers,  4120  North  .38th 
Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85019  Phone 
(602)  272-5631. 


FOR  SALE:  16-PAGE  UNITUBE  with 
2  color  units,  includes  motor  and  con¬ 
trol  hoard.  Low  price.  A.  V.  Lund, 
General  Manager.  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 


GOSS  28-page  Straightline  press  with 
motor  and  controls:  21 14*  cut-off;  2  on 
1;  prints  in  two  page  steps;  collect 
folder:  casting  box;  2-ton  metal  pot: 
tail  cutter,  shaver  and  Sta-Hi  scorcher 
for  same.  Goss  mat  roller  45W.  S#149: 
10  makeup  turtles;  18  chases-single 
page;  2  chases  for  double  page  spread. 
Will  sell  as  a  package  or  separate 
items.  Yankton  Daily  Press  &  Dako¬ 
tan.  Yankton,  S.D. — 57078. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
i  23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
I  Self-contained  Air  Supply 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
;  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

j  STA-Hl  MASTER  FORMER.  No 
■  915275.  Richards  Tubular  Router.  Model 
'  1.  No.  453.  'Tubular  Plate  Chipping 
Block.  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine.  No.  55I.  Duplex  Tubular 
i  Vacuum  Casting  box.  water-cooled, 
with  gas  metal  pot.  32  page  chases 
5.000  lbs.  combination  metal.  Call  or 
write  David  H.  Clvmer,  El  Dorado. 
Kansas,  Times.  316-321-1120. 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Stvie — 

TEFI,ON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

23*  X  30*  HARRIS  L  X  G  Offset  press. 
State  condition  and  price  F.O.B.  your 
plant.  Write:  G.  Williams,  Pioneer 
Pub.  Co.,  Bemidji,  Minn. — 56601,  or 
>  call  (AC  218)  751-3740. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Academic 


SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  seeks  journalism  in¬ 
structor  for  Sept.  1969.  M.A.  minimum 
plus  experience.  Must  be  capable  of 
teaching  news  writing,  reporting,  ed¬ 
iting  and  creative  writing.  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


WISCONSIN  STATE  UNIYHSISITY. 
Oshkosh,  has  two  J-facuIty  openings  in 
September  1969.  Ph.D.  or  Ph.D.  candi¬ 
dates  preferred,  for  news-editorial  and/ 
or  advertising.  Daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessional  background  preferable.  Uni¬ 
versity  enroilment  now  around  11,000. 
New  journalism  major.  Recreational 
area.  Contact  Chairman,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity-Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wise. — 64901. 


INNOVATIVE  4-YEAR  Pacific  North¬ 
west  College  has  opening  for  assistant 
professor  to  become  second  member  of 
expanding  journalism  to  teach  news 
writing,  Siting  and  advise  publications. 
News  experience,  MA.  necessary.  Write 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING-PR  PROFESSOR  with 
or  near  terminal  degree;  radio  or 
photography  experience  helpful,  but 
not  essential.  Chairman  of  Journalism 
Dept.,  Southwest  Texas  State  College, 
San  Marcos.  Texas — 78666. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  looking  for 
management  trainee  with  new^>aper 
experience  to  learn  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  daily  twpers  from  6,000  to 
20,000  circulation.  Could  be  used  on 
troubleshooting  assignments  in  business, 
advertising  production,  circulation. 
Send  resume  to  Box  196,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  (advertising 
background)  for  suburban  weekly  high- 
quality  chain  —  Zone  2.  Congenial, 
award-winning  staff;  growth  company; 
good  benefits.  Salary  open.  Send  resum4, 
salai7  expected,  to:  Box  225,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

PERSONNEL  MANACXR  for  morning, 
evening,  Sunday,  250,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Ebcperience  re¬ 
quired  in  employee  benefit  plans  ad¬ 
ministration  and  hiring  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  union  shop.  Box  280, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 


CREATIVE  ARTIST  —  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspaper 
artist  with  leading  news  feature  serv¬ 
ice.  Challenging  project  variety  includes 
half-tones  and  line  illustration,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  layout,  color  and 
black  and  white.  Top  guild  scale  if  you 
qualify.  Send  resum4,  references  to  Box 
218,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


m  Name- 


Address- 
City - 


State- 


I  By. 


Classification. 
Copy - 


-Zip  Code- 


^  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 

I  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

1  Mail  to: 

1  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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areer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


WANTED 

Circulation  ManaKcr  for  90,000  morn- 
inK-eveninfr  and  Sunday  in  solid,  stead¬ 
ily  Krowing  metropolitan  area.  We're 
lookinir  for  a  perfectionist  with  real 
leadership  capabilities  who  can  build  an 
anrmaive  organization.  We'll  pay  the 
right  man  anything  he's  worth,  plus 
excellent  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Box 
303,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SALES-ORIENTED  CM  for  progres¬ 
sive  daily  over  10,000  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Competitive  area  facing  unusual 
growth.  Young,  aggressive  news  staff. 
Elxcellent  salary  and  fringes.  Send 
resume  to  Box  190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARE3A  EDITOR 

Large  progressive  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  requires  services  of  experienced 
city  home  delivery  manager  .  .  .  one 
who  is  familiar  with  and  can  handle 
city  problem  area. 

Excellent  starting  salary,  car  ex¬ 
penses,  bonus  and  periodic  increases. 
Benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
288,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  medium¬ 
sized  morning  daily.  600  coin-operated 
plus  honor  racks.  172.00  salary  -|- 
bonus.  Box  302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clastified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER,  medium¬ 
sized  metropolitan  daily.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  area.  You  must  be  aggressive, 
persevering,  and  bring  with  you  fresh, 
new  ideas  and  excellent  managerial 
background.  Send  resume  to  Business 
Manager,  The  Herald-News,  988  Main 
Ave.,  Passaic,  N.J. — 07055. 


Display  Advertising 

Ambitious  and  capable  DISPLAY  AD 
SALESMAN  experienced  in  compet-  | 
itive  selling,  knowledgeable  in  prepar-  ' 
ation  and  delivery  of  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  Must  be  a  neat  dresser  with  ' 
sharp  personality.  Management  oppor-  ; 
tunity  available  for  those  who  deliver.  ' 
.Send  resumi  to:  R.  W.  McComb,  Her-  . 
aid  &  News,  P.O.  Box  31,  Livermore,  I 
Calif.— 94550.  I 


AD  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  qualified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  monthly  mag-  | 
azine  published  in  E'airfield  County, 
Conn.  Salary  and  commission.  Write 
giving  experience,  salary  required,  and  I 
references.  Box  191,  Elditor  &  Pub-  i 
li^er.  I 

AD  MANAGER  —  SALESMAN  for  | 
large  weekly  in  Northern  N.J.  man-  | 
aging  display-classified  departments. 
Good  salary,  hospitalization,  major  : 
medical,  life  insurance,  profit-sharing  i 
plan.  Send  resume  to  Box  182,  Editor  ! 
ti  Publisher.  I 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Money-making  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  hard  working  self-starter  who  can 
produce  business.  Fast-growing  trade 
publication  in  N.Y.C.  covering  billion 
dollar  industry.  Carrying  impressive 
volume  advertising  with  vast  untouched 
potential.  Unsual  chance  for  growth 
with  young  company.  Starting  salary 
$10,000.  Write  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  180,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  leading  , 
N.Y.C.  weekly.  Ehcperienced,  well-sea-  I 
Eoned  man  with  personnel  background, 
to  supervise  entire  department.  Ad  sales  I 
and  marketing  a  -f-  factor.  Must  be 
able  to  direct  and  inspire  staff;  also 
knowledge  of  production  helpful.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  challenging.  Send  resume  to  ' 
Box  263,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  i 


AD  MANAGER — Large  Iowa  weekly. 
Unlimited  i>otential  for  go-getter.  Must 
be  strong  on  sales,  service  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  college  town  in  recrea-  I 
tional,  agricultural  area.  Sell  us  on  I 
YOU.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
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Display  Advertising 

OHIO'S  LARGEST  OFFSET  DAILY 
(26,000)  has  an  oi>ening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  young,  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
man  (26-36)  who  is  interested  in  ad¬ 
vancement  and  is  capable  of  moving  to 
the  top  in  our  growing  organization. 
Excellent  salary,  commission,  bonus, 
fringes.  Write  or  call,  in  confidence,  P. 
S.  Casali,  Ad  Director,  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  Sandusky,  Ohio— 44870.  Ph:  (419) 
626-6600. 

AD  MANAGEHi-SALESMAN  for  South¬ 
ern  N.  J.  weekly.  Write  giving  salary 
required,  experience  and  references. 
Box  246,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVElR'nSING  SALESMAN 
Elxperience,  energy  and  enthusiasm  re¬ 
warded  here!  Permanent  position  avail¬ 
able  with  growing  daily  out  of  congest¬ 
ed  metropolitan  area.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  to  top  ad  man  who  can  handle 
key  accounts.  Send  resume  to  Dwight 
King,  Dally  Press,  P.  O.  Box  AC, 
Victorville,  Calif. — 92392. 

ARE  YOU  AN  AD  MANAGEK-KAIJvSMAN 
who  seeks  college  or  graduate  degree? 
College  daily  has  opening.  Salary  to 
$6,000  depending  on  qualifications.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Roy  Dunsmore, 
The  Daily  Iowan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa — 
62240. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  man¬ 
agerial  potential  needed  by  one  of  the 
finest  offset  dailies  in  the  U.S.  Must 
l>e  superior  in  sales  and  layout  ability 
and  iKMsess  the  talent  to  lead  and  in¬ 
struct.  New  building,  all  new  equip¬ 
ment,  good  salary,  bonus  plan.  Due  to 
recently  discovei^  substantial  petro¬ 
leum  and  mineral  deposits  our  ix>pula- 
tion  (and  circulation)  is  expected  to 
double  within  five  to  seven  years.  Send 
sample  layouts  (not  printed  copies)  to: 
Advertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.O.  Bo.x  '710,  E'airbanks, 
Alaska  9U7U1. 

JOIN  OUR  GROWING  TEAM  of 
young,  enthusiastic  ad  men.  If  you  can 
accept  a  challenge,  desire  a  t<9  salary 
plus  lionus  and  are  looking  for  man¬ 
agement  training — we  are  interested  in 
you.  If  you  feel  it's  important  for  you 
and  your  family  to  settle  in  a  modern 
city  with  plenty  of  outdoor  recreation, 
churches,  top  rated  schools  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  economy — you  should  l>e  in¬ 
terested  in  furthering  your  career  with 
our  31M  morning  and  evening  daily. 
Write  now  to  Box  282,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY'S  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  offset  weekly  has  an  opportunity 
for  energetic  advertising  salesman  with 
chance  for  rapid  advancement  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  qualifications.  Completely  i>aid 
hospitalization  and  other  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Under  new  management,  news¬ 
paper  has  doubled  circulation  in  past 
year  to  present  ABC  figure  of  11,00(1 — 
and  is  still  growing.  We  need  a  fast- 
moving  salesman  who  can  move  with 
us.  Send  resume  to  Walter  Garner, 
The  Courier,  Box  306.  Middletown. 
N.J.— 07718. 


Editorial 


aTY  HALL  REPORTER— Chance  to 
learn  and  grow  with  evening  daily  soon 
to  convert  to  offset.  Excellent  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  due  to  three  reservoirs 
in  area.  Ideal  community  in  which  to 
raise  a  family.  Comi>etitive  salary, 
t«nefits.  Contact  Ken  Weaver,  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash,  Ind. — 46992. 

NO.  2  SPOT  ON  A  NO.  1  PAPER 
I'he  liest  of  two  worlds  is  yours  because 
there's  time  to  do  significant,  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  in  your  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  ^itor. 

You'll  play  a  key  role  in  determining 
the  content  of  our  papers  and  directing 
our  13-man  staff.  We're  presently  re- 
gardetl  as  one  of  the  best  in  our  field 
and  are  in  process  of  expanding  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  even  )>etter  paiier. 

We're  looking  for  a  bright,  creative 
writer  who  can  demonstrate  his  man¬ 
agement  ability.  Attractive  salary,  full 
benefits  program.  (Chart  Area  7). 
Write  Box  177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  S.  W. 
Connecticut  needs  a  man  or  woman 
able  to  write,  interview,  photograph 
and  makeup  magazine.  Write  experi¬ 
ence  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  173,  Elditor  A  Ihiblisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news- 
pai>er,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
its  (^rations  and  has  openings  for 
qaulified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
emplosrment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial  writers, 
special  writeis.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  160,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Salaries  better-than-average. 
Good  benefits  and  i>ension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Quality  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2  seeks 
top-quality  newsman  ready  for  execu¬ 
tive  position  as  city  editor  at  $10,000- 
plus.  Send  resumd  to  Box  171,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WIDE-AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

60,000  evening  daily  in  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area  wants  nightside  re¬ 
porter  who  knows  how  to  work  and 
enjoys  it.  Five-day,  87%-hour  week, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  off.  $183.60  for 
t^  experience.  Write  Joseph  S.  Jen¬ 
nings.  Executive  Editor.  The  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07207. 

FARM  EDITOR  for  15,500  circulation 
offset  daily.  Our  former  award-winning 
editor  has  retired.  Excellent  opimrtun- 
ity  for  capable  editor-writer  to  further 
develop  this  position.  Photography  help¬ 
ful  but  not  required.  Ideal  community. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Please 
submit  resume  references,  and  samples 
to  P.  G.  Daubel.  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio  43420. 

REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  for  60,000 
afternoon  daily  in  Philadelphia  area. 
Depending  on  exi>erience,  initial  salary 
is  $122  to  $183.  Hours  are  7  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  Professional  work  climate.  Mail 
details  to  Box  151,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

DESKMAN  with  desire  to  advance  is 
needed  as  assistant  city  editor  by  med¬ 
ium-size  p.m.  daily  in  Southeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Starting  pay  is  $190  for  37^- 
hour  week,  no  Sundays.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

We  wan(.  a  man  who  cares  about  the 
real  issues  in  a  growing  society,  be¬ 
lieves  a  newspaper  can  do  something 
about  them,  and  has  the  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  staff  in  that  direction. 

Although  our  own  community  receives 
top  priority  coverage,  our  influence 
reaches  beyond  the  city. 

Among  the  qualities  that  count  with 
us  are:  imagination,  enthusiasm,  writ¬ 
ing  talent,  management  experience,  and 
a  lilwral  viewpoint.  We  prefer  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate. 

Full  editorial  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity.  Five-figure  starting  pay.  Complete 
fringe  benefits.  Medium-size  midwestern 
city  that's  ideal  for  raising  a  family. 
BOX  174,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  feature 
writing  ability,  an  interest  in  small  city 
government  and  the  ambition  to  go  up 
fast,  Kingsi>ort  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  Florida  daily.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Box  210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARD-HITTING  editorial  and  feature 
writer  who  is  also  capable  of  general 
news  assignments  and  news  photo  work. 
Send  resumi  to:  R.  W.  McComb,  Her¬ 
ald  A  News,  P.O.  Box  31,  Livermore, 
Calif.— 94550. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Editorial 


THREE  NEWSMEN  NEEDED:  som* 
exi>erience  essential ;  copy  reader,  two 
general  assignment  jobs  open.  Stats 
salary,  references.  F,  Gilman  Speuesr, 
The  Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.  J.— 08602. 

EIDITOR-REPORTER  wanted  immedi¬ 
ately  for  New  England's  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  publication.  Be  a  big  fish  m  s 
growing  pond.  Experience  necessary, 
but  you  don't  have  to  be  106  yean 
old.  This  weekly  will  be  your  baby. 
You  must  become  most  important  resi¬ 
dent  in  lovely  New  England  vacation 
setting  an  hour  away  from  Boston. 
Unlimited  growth  potential  with  young, 
aggressive  publisher.  Resumd  to;  N, 
Bailey,  270  Webster  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.— 03105.  (603)  669-3471. 

WANTED:  YOUNG  REPORTER  who 
would  like  to  live  in  Great  Southwest 
and  work  on  hetter-than-average  news¬ 
paper  in  a  lively  news  town.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  writer  who  takes  pride 
in  his  work  and  wants  job  with  future. 
Good  salary.  Box  184,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  38,000  p.m.  suburb 
ban  daily.  Elxcellent  pay,  benefits.  30- 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Bob  Price,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Morristown  Daily  Record, 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — 07960. 

REPORTER,  recent  grad  or  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  competitive.  10,000  -|- 
p.m.  daily.  General  assignment  and 
school  beat.  Must  know  camera,  toa 
In  beautiful  Southern  Oregon  where 
sports  activities  abound.  Job  open  im¬ 
mediately.  Must  be  self-starter  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Send  full  resumd  soonest  to 
Harry  Elliot,  Ekiitor,  Courier,  P.O.  Box 
1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 

PROMOTION  AND  EXPANSION  open 
jobs  for  a  8ix>rts  writer,  2  sports  desk- 
men,  2  general  assignment  reporters  on 
two  good  metropolitan  dailies.  Some 
experience  preferred.  Unusual  benefits. 
Area  3.  Box  199,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  dig  out  the 
news  in  three  mountainous  counties  for 
an  aggressive,  prize-winning  small-city 
daily  (morning,  evening  and  Sunday). 
Should  have  some  experience  with  lay¬ 
out  and  editing,  be  capable  of  running 
a  desk  with  several  full  and  part-time 
assistants,  but  not  tied  to  a  chair.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  for  a  man  or  woman  with 
two  or  three  years'  experience  and  a 
lot  of  ambition,  interested  in  moving 
up  with  a  small  but  growing  and 
quality-conscious  newspaper  group.  Box 
200,  i^itor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  4-man  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  long-established,  prestige 
midwest  daily  serving  legal  field.  Duties 
include  reporting,  handling  some  wire 
copy,  headwriting,  layouts.  Photo  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  No  legal  background 
necessary,  but  must  be  willing  to  ap¬ 
ply  interests  and  skills  to  this  si>ecial 
area.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write  Box 
202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  Feature  Publication  wants 
writer-photographer,  self-starter,  idea 
man.  Send  resumd,  references,  salary 
requirement  to  Box  204,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YEN  FOR  TEXAS? 

City  hall-police  beat  now  open  on 
growing  afternoon  daily.  40-hour  week. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Killeen  Daily 
Herald,  Box  1300,  Killeen,  Texa.-!.— 
76541. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  —  In¬ 
dustrial  region  daily.  All  the  news  and 
problems  of  the  world;  top  metropoli¬ 
tan  competition.  Above-average  st.ind- 
ards,  lienefits,  chances  for  advancement. 
$10,000.  An  outstanding  opportunity  if 
you  can  handle  it.  Box  264,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  a  good 
beginning  reporter  who  wants  to  U  irn 
the  ropes  on  an  interesting  small-i  ity 
newsbmt.  Good  starting  salary,  (lall  or 
write  Jack  Brown,  Norwalk  (Ohio 
44857)  Reflector.  (AC  419)  662-4241. 
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COPY  EDITORS  WITH  6  OR 
MORE  YEARS’  EXPERIE3NCE 
for  progressive  Southwest  daily.  Good 
oprortunity  for  advancemetnt.  Send 
resumd  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
t.')2.  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


IDITOR-ALL’ROUND  NEWSMAN  for 
Chnrt  Area  2  resort  area.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  ext>erience,  references  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  258,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
li.sher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— 10.000  circula¬ 
tion  Rocky  Mountain  daily  newspaper 
has  immediate  opening  for  exi>eri- 
enccd,  working  news  executive.  Chal¬ 
lenging  position  heading  a  news  de- 

girtment  in  a  growing  community. 

xccllent  working  conditions.  Please 
describe  background  and  capabilities. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Box 
265,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OVER  110,000  A  YEAR  to  start  —  if 
you  are  a  reporter  with  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily  of  comparable  size. 
We  have  immediate  openings  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters.  73.000  circu¬ 
lation,  evening  daily,  35  hour  week, 
excellent  working  conditions.  Send 
resumd  including  educational  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  present  salary  and 
references  to  Box  232,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEVISION  NEWSMAN  skilled  as  a 
reporter  with  air  potential  for  major 
Southeastern  Market.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits,  and  salary  about  $8500.  Reply 
Box  198,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  Lake  City 
Midwest  daily  of  35,000.  Alert  staff. 
Good  pay  and  fringes.  Heavy  local  cov¬ 
erage,  Box  300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ROOM  FOR  MORE 
A  m-ijor  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N,  J.)  Home  News 
has  created  these  new  jobs:  6  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters;  2  copy  ed¬ 
itors.  These  people  will  help  to  beef 
op  an  already  strong  staff  in  a  a  major 
competitive  area.  Contact  H.  R.  Luery, 
Associate  Editor. 


SOUTHiaiN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
seeks  young  newsman  for  new  spot  on 
innovative  staff.  Ebccellent  opportunity. 
Wire  editing  experience  helpful.  Good 
pay  schedule,  b^efits.  Only  morning 
daily  in  California’s  fast-growing  coun¬ 
ty.  Apply  to:  Bob  Lauffer,  The  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  107,  Camarillo,  Calif. 
—93010. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Nation’s  7th 
largest  life  insurance  company  needs 
young,  creative  managing  editor  for 
Field  Publications.  Salary  open.  Send 
full  details  to:  R.  S.  Haggman.  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life,  720  E.  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53202. 


BXPANDING  SOU’TH  FLORIDA  Gulf 
Coast  offset  daily  seeks  energetic, 
youthful  news  editor.  Eight-man 
cewsroom.  Beautiful  area.  Modern 
sew  plant  ready  in  60  days.  8,800 
circulation.  Contact  T.  E.  Hayer,  Asso. 
Editor,  The  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
1737,  Naples,  Fla.  —  33940.  (AC  813) 
MI  2-2107. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  ’THE  CITIES 
CONCERN  YOUT 

They  concern  us — and  through 
conscientious,  responsible  news 
coverage  we’re  trying  to  do 
something  about  them. 

If  you  have  a  degree,  news¬ 
room  experience,  and  interest 
in  urban  problems,  we  need 
your  help.  Salary  to  $10,000 
per  year. 

Send  resumd  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  James  E.  Spang¬ 
ler,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newroa- 
pers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois — 62526. 
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EDITOR  with  reporting  and  photo¬ 
graphy  experience  to  head  news  staff 
of  good,  big  county-seat  weekly,  located 
in  West  Central  Illinois.  Job  open  now  I 
Permanent.  Above-average  i>ay,  fringe 
benefits.  For  further  details,  write: 
Box  260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  PERMANENT  OPENINGS  for 
desk  man  and  two  experienced  reporters. 
Definite  pay  schedule  and  fine  iMnefits. 
Write  or  phone  Robert  B.  Smith, 
General  Manager,  ’The  Daily  Press, 
Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va.  —  23607. 
(AC  708)  244-8421. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Growing  20,000  circulation  Northern 
Illinois  daily  needs  sports  editor  who 
can  supervise  layout  including  wire. 
Photofax  and  write  local  and  area 
sports  news  in  compact  sports-conscious 
circulation  area.  Salary  $7,800  to  $8,300 
commensurate  with  experience.  All 
fringe  benefits.  No  phone  calls.  Write: 
Managing  Elditor,  Journal-Standard, 
Freeport,  III.  61032. 
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SPORTS  DEISK  —  Hefulline,  make-up 
and  layout  siiecialist  for  Chart  1  after¬ 
noon  daily.  We  cover  the  pros  and 
colleges  and  need  someone  to  display 
It  with  style,  imagination,  sharp  heiuls. 
In  horizontal  makeup  .  .  ,  a  solid  job 
with  a  newspaper  which  is  concerned 
about  Its  people  .  .  .  and  proves  It. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  240,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


[  EDITOR  ae  PUBLISHER 


FREE  PLACEMEINT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resumd;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  EIngland  Daily  Newspai>ers  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  NOW.  police- 
city  hall  reporter  by  June.  10,000  p.m. 
daily  in  15,000  population  city.  ’Think 
small  town  newspapering  is  boring? 
You’re  wrong.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
it.  Jack  Howey,  Daily  Tribune,  P.O. 
Box  87,-  Peru,  Ind.— 46970. 


Cover  and  interpret  governmental 
news  In  dynamic  2-party  commun¬ 
ity  of  33,000  in  rapidly-growing 
suburban  area.  (Chart  Area  6). 

Join  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
pioneering  the  new  form  of  pro¬ 
fessional  suburban  journalism. 
You’ll  be  part  of  a  fast-growing 
and  stimulating  news  staff  of  60 
on  a  large  suburban  chain  that 
last  year  won  first  in  the  nation 
for  general  excellence. 

We’re  looking  for  the  kind  of  re¬ 
porter  who  can  handle  a  responsi¬ 
ble  news  beat,  represent  us  ef¬ 
fectively  in  a  challenging  com¬ 
munity,  and  help  us  and  him  self 
to  move  ahead. 

We  pay  the  kind  of  excellent  sal¬ 
aries  that  are  necessary  to  attract 
and  hold  the  excellent  people  who 
make  a  product  excellent. 

BOX  301,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SPORTS.  ’TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER : 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Rockies' 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNI’TY  1  Reporter  — 
at  least  3  or  4  years'  experience  —  to 
train  as  editorial  page  assistant  and 
writer  of  background  articles  for  66,- 
000  circulation  Midwest  daily.  Promo¬ 
tion  ahead  for  right  applicant.  Box 
268.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
young,  experienced,  for  17,000  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Good  opportunity.  Work 
with  compatible,  flexible  staff.  Grow¬ 
ing  community  with  large  university. 
Ideal  living  conditions  for  man  with 
family.  Send  reeumA,  references,  salary 
requiraments  to;  B.  E.  Jensen,  P.O. 
B<nc  717,  Provo,  Utah — 84601. 

f€>r  February  15,  1969 


WRITER 


Central  New  York  manufacturer  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  open¬ 
ing  in  its  Public  Relations  Division  for  a 
news  and  feature  article  writer  with  news¬ 
paper,  free-lance  or  industrial  experience. 

Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  234,  Editor  &  PublL*ilier 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer - .4  Plans  for  Progress  Company 


COPY  EDITOR  for  26M  p.m.  daily.  We 
could  tell  you  about  fine  hunting, 
fishing.  We’ve  got  that.  We  could  tell 
you  of  our  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits.  They’re  good.  But  what  we 
think  is  important  is  our  product.  It’s 
growing  and,  we  hoiw,  improving.  We 
need  an  idea  man  who  can  rewrite,  cut, 
mold  a  story,  and  head  it  with  some 
lively  words.  We’ll  pay  according  to 
ext>erience.  demonstrated  talent.  Write: 
Wm.  Asbury,  Managing  Editor,  Brem¬ 
erton  Sun,  Bremerton,  Wash. — 98310. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

CHALLENGING  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ative  and  enterprising  editor. 
EXCITING  and  growing  state  capital 
with  large,  dynamic  university. 
MODERN  30,000  p.m.  daily  in  new 
building,  recently  turned  offset. 
PROGRESSIVE  attitude  toward  the 
broad  range  of  women’s  news  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  other  Knight  Newspapers. 
FRIENDLY  staff,  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  a  felicitous  place  to  live. 
Write:  Wm.  Phillips,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  P.O.  Box 
990,  Tallahassee,  Fla. — 32302. 


AMBITIOUS?  We’re  looking  for  the 
bright  young  sports  writer  who  thinks 
he’d  make  a  better  sports  editor  than 
hie  boss.  27,000  circulation — all  day  op¬ 
eration.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
very  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write  ’Tom 
Aikens,  Managing  Editor,  ’Tribune-Re¬ 
view,  Greensburg,  Pa. — 15601. 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
general  assignment.  Excellent  living 
and  working  conditions  in  beautiful 
Florida  coast  resort  town.  9,000  p.m. 
daily.  Write  Box  272,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONAL  WEEKLY,  at  SOM  and 
growing  rapidly,  needs  a  reporter  and 
a  reporter-deskman  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  computers  (or  electronics). 
The  jobs  entail  being  the  eyes  and  ears 
for  computer  users,  from  legislative 
actions  to  new  applications  to  how  to 
avoid  embezzlements.  Suburban  Boston. 
Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
oi>ening  for  top  reporter  to  cover  city 
hall  and  politics:  also  a  desk  man 
to  assist  news  and  city  editor.  Good 
hours,  good  pay  for  man  with  proper 
experience  and  background.  Box  290, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRTTER^Major  midwest 
(Region  6)  university  seeking  science¬ 
engineering  writer  to  beoome  assistant 
information  director  July  1.  Must  be 
college  graduate.  30  or  under,  with 
proven  expertise  and  experience  In 
science  or  technical  writing.  Send  let¬ 
ter  and  resum6  to  Box  295,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  EIDI’TOR  to  join  prize¬ 
winning  big  leage  staff  on  East  Coast 
daily.  Self-starter,  sharp  on  heads, 
layout  for  key  night  i>osition.  Reply 
in  confidence  to  Box  286,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  Zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Offset  Personnel 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

1  Public  Relations 

WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for  afternoon 
daily  with  18,000  circulation  in  dynamic, 
SrowinK  Northern  Indiana  area.  WillinK 
to  train  ri^ht  man.  Contact  Elwin 
Greening,  The  Newa-Diipatch,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.— 46360. 


TIRED  OF  THE  ASPHALT  JUNGLE? 
California  afternoon  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  o(>ening  for  reporter-feature 
writer-photographer.  Just  116-miIeB 
from  Bay  Area  in  heart  of  Redwood 
region.  Outstanding  recreation,  hunL 
ing,  fishing.  Prefer  J-grad  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years’  experience.  Box  284, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  EDITOR 
In  charge  of  publications  for  Central 
Washington  State  College.  Reports  to 
the  Director  of  Information.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  editing  and  producing  the  col¬ 
lege  catalog  and  departmental  bro¬ 
chures  and  phamphlets.  Coordinates 
with  the  Alumni  Director  and  Director 
of  Information  in  production  of  the 
alumni  newsletter.  Business  advisor  to 
campus  newspaper  and  yearlxwk.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  teach  a  journalism  class. 
Qualifications:  Masters  degree  desir¬ 
able;  experience  in  publications,  print¬ 
ing  media.  Salary  competitive,  depend¬ 
ing  on  professional  training  and  ex¬ 
perience,  Twelve-month  contract,  one- 
month  vacation  and  fringe  benefits. 
Starting  date  July,  1969.  Letter  of 
application  and  personal  papers  should 
be  forwarded  to  Howard  Shuman,  Di¬ 
rector,  Office  of  Information,  Central 
Washington  State  College,  Ellensburg, 
Washington  98926. 

REPORTER,  gather,  write  news.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  or  will  consider  J-trained 
beginner,  Man  or  woman.  Salary  $100 
w^cly  up,  depending  on  experience. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  WSNW 
RADIO,  Seneca,  S.  C.— 29678, 

NEWS  WRITER,  male  or  female.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years’  newspaper  experience  for 
busy  news-pr  desk  international  or¬ 
ganisation  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Work  all  media.  Send  resumi  and  sal¬ 
ary  expectrf  to  Box  292,  Elditor  & 
^blisher. 


BUREAU  REPORTER  for  Midwest 
daily  of  35,000  circulation.  Lower 
Great  Lakes  city  with  outstanding  rec¬ 
reational  advantages ;  ample  opportun¬ 
ity  for  in-depth  reporting.  Pay  and 
fringes  commensurate  with  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  LAYOUT  PERSON 
for  successful  offset  iwper.  If  you  arc 
qualified,  let’s  talk  about  your  future. 
Write  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33803,  or  ’phone  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  683-4573  todayl 

PASTE-UP  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
We  need  a  top-flight  cold-tyiie  produc¬ 
tion  person  for  Cape  Cod's  largest  cir¬ 
culation  weekly.  Must  know  ad  make¬ 
up,  page  lay-out  and  familiar  with  pho¬ 
to  offset  process.  Good  potential  on  fast¬ 
growing,  county-wide  coverage  news¬ 
paper.  Salary:  $165-t>er-week  start. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  Frank  Falacci. 
Cape  Cod  News,  Hyannis,  Mass. — 02601. 
Ph:  (617)  776-1594. 


Operators— Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  s«ni-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eschbach,  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertypes, 
Ludlow  and  Elrod,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write:  Publisher,  Alamogordo  Daily 
News,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310, 

OPERATOR-(X>MPOSITOR :  Ckjod  pay. 
Weekly  chain,  Vidette,  109  E,  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Filler  2161. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  operators  and  floormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald, 
38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 

LINOFILM  OPEIRATOR,  experienced ; 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up ; 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services, 
Inc.,  564  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 


PRESSROOM  ASSISTANT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-oriented, 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box 
304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  ix>sition  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  tenefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5262  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham- 
paigm.  III.  61820. 

JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  8-deck, 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
sterotyper.  37 hour  week;  top  wages; 
non-union;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  in  Illinois 
Letterpress,  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Cylinder  and  duplex  presses.  Job 
is  steady,  in  nice  town,  good  salary  and 
fringe  l«nefits.  Job  is  open  now.  Write; 
Box  260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

CHICAGO  .SUBURBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful ;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 

CXILLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  0>llege;  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  composing 
room  foreman  for  17,000  6-evening 
progressive  daily  in  the  Oimberland 
Valley  of  Pa.  Write  full  details  and 
salary  expected  to  General  Mgr.,  Public 
Opinion,  Cbambersburg.  Pa. — 17201. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Due  to  health  reasons,  present  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  wishes  to  be  relieved 
of  executive  duties.  Punching,  Justape, 
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Marketing 


RUNAGER  OF  MARKET  PLANNING 

•  Ettablith  a  new  position  which  will 
generate  inuginative  marketing  input  to  I 
a  tlynamic  consumer  goods  firm  known 

as  an  industry  leader. 

•  Populate  that  position  with  demon¬ 
strated  accomplishment  in  marketing 
and  distribution  strategy  with  emphasis 
on  new  product  introduction. 

•  Provide  a  marketeer  who  possesses 
energy,  creativity,  resourcefulness,  initi¬ 
ative  and  venturesomeness. 

•  Reward  that  individual  with  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  $20-35,0(X)  range  and  un- 
paralleied  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  and  further  financial  reward. 

•  Interested?  Details  in  confidence,  in¬ 
cluding  a  statement  of  $  aspirations  to 

Box  270,  Editor  li  Publisher 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  typo*.  WriU:  P.N.P.A. 

2717  N.  FYont  St.,  Harriaborg,  Pa.  17110 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  needed  by  46,000  daily  near 
Philadelphia.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  opportunity  for  ingenuity. 
Pay  rate  is  $107  to  $180.  Box  138,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 


PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 
immediate  openings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years  experience  on  daily  news- 
pai>er  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  dei>endents,  and  availability  to: 
Production  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
96503. 


PRESSMEN  —  Immediate  openingrs  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op-  | 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  hl^-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  S5-hour  week ; 
holidays;  vacatiem.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
IIII  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Striks  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Promotion-Research 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Re¬ 
search  and  Promotion  man  (who 
knows  what  the  sales  team  needs,  and 
how  to  adapt  this  material  into  mean¬ 
ingful  and  sales-producing  tools) 
wanted  by  one  of  Florida’s  leading 
metropolitan  dailies.  Ebccellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  immediate  or  potential  ex¬ 
ecutive-status  position.  Write  Box  274, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITEH — Upstats  N.  Y.  college.  Fu 
materials,  some  magazine  pieces,  mii 
laneous.  Writing  ability  prime.  $10, 
An  Eiqual  Opportunity  Employer 
Resumi,  samples  to:  Public  Relatiooi.’ 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

FISHING-HUNTING-CAMPING,  and’ 
sports  information  director’s  job  opa 
You  would  cover  one  of  the  natioDi 
top  hockey  teams — football,  basketbsl. 
skiing.  University  has  its  own  gof 
course  and  ski  facilities.  Call  or  writt 
Larry  Chambers,  University  R<-latiou 
Officer,  Michigan  Technologicai  Un. 
versity,  Houghton,  Mich. — 49931. 


SALEJSMEIN  with  knowiedge  of  press 
rooms  to  sell  both  letterpress  and  of. 
set  blankets  and  rollers.  Needed  It 
N.Y.  area.  West  Coast,  Southeast  aul 
Southwest.  No  age  limit.  Apply  Boi 
266,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AGE34T  required  by  publishers  o! 
world  press  annual,  which  lists  3,0K 
publications  in  two  volumes.  Price 
$20.  Must  sell  advertisements  in  ttd 
edition  as  well  as  copies.  PublisUng 
&  Distributing  Co,  Ltd.,  177  Kegen! 
St.,  London,  W-1,  England. 

Service  Sales 

NEWSPRINT 

SERVICE 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Mid-Atlantic,  Ohio, 

New  England 

Refreshing 

CONSULTING/LIAISON 
SALES-PRODUCTKJN  pressroom 
trouble-shooting  position  with  major 
newsprint  producer. 

Leads  to  career  sales/service  op¬ 
portunity  for  competent,  knowledge-  | 
able :  I 

1.  Newspaper  Assistant  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  or  Foreman — 

3.  Graphic  Equipment  Sales-  i 
man — 

3.  Others  qualified  who  have  | 
paper  and  printing  experi¬ 
ence. 

Technicai  ability,  insight,  desire 
for  personal  contact  and  future 
potential  most  important  pre¬ 
requisites.  New  York  City  location. 


ROCHE  ASSOCIATES 

Management  Consultants 

230  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  680-2513 


Technical  Representative 


PRINTINt  CONSULTANT 

Opportunity  to  join  a  major  newsprint 
sales  organization  as  a  Technicai  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Pressroom  experience  essential. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel.  Salary— deter¬ 
mined  by  qualifications. 


Box  246 


Send  resume  in  confidence  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  OC  PUBLISHER  for  February  15,  1969 


Personnel  Avellsbie 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


PROFESSOR,  recent  Ph.D.,  10  years’ 
J-teachinK,  9  years’  varied  news/photo 
exiierience.  Box  197,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  J-INSTRUCTOR 
desires  faculty  poet  at  Northeastern  col- 
leKc  in  reporting,  radio,  or  P.R.  Holds 
M.A.;  to  begin  Ph.D  work.  Experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  and  publicist.  Box 
217,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Thoroughly  familiar  all  phases  due  to 
25  years’  highly  successful  experience. 
Promotion-minded,  yet  coet-conscious. 
Capable  of  vastly  improving  almost  any 
operation.  Available  2-3  week’s  notice ; 
capable  of  smooth  takeover.  Have  back¬ 
up  personnel  available  if  needed.  Will 
go  anywhere  but  prefer  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  West.  Married,  age  47,  sober, 
energetic.  Reply  Box  248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG.  NEW  YORK-BASED 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
desires  small-pai>er  general  manage¬ 
ment.  or  40,000  circulation  category 
ad  executive’s  job.  87,  competitive  ex¬ 
perience,  medium/metro  papers  plus 
rep-supp  experience,  national  and  re¬ 
tail,  plus  all’round  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Active  in  associations.  Exceilent 
references.  Will  relocate.  $20,000-1-. 

Box  262,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  27  years’ 
experience  all  departments — 15,000  to 
60,000  circulation.  Outstanding  record. 
Exrei  in  personal  leadership;  sincere 
and  rrady.  Resum6  on  request.  Late 
40’s.  Prefer  Chart  Area  4  or  6.  Box 
299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER-GM-OR  AD  DIRECTOR 
r'j-75M  daily:  pay  own  way  in  first 
3  months.  One-third  gross  profit  record 
'63.  Have  installed  both  high-speed 
offset  and  letterpress.  Ebcciting  ^itorial 
mix,  circulation  innovator,  strong  sales 
record.  Computer,  cold-type  background. 
Experienced  negtdiator.  Mid  40's.  (AC 
215)  566-6802,  resume  and  references 
return  nmil. 


TWENTY  YEAR.S’  EXPERIENCE 
available  due  to  shut-down  of  new 
weekly  paper.  Experience  covers  ad¬ 
vertising.  management  and  production 
inciuding  piant  layout,  offset  conver¬ 
sion,  Linofilm,  Photon  713  for  ad 
composition  and  IBM  magnetic  tape 
composing  system.  Seek  position  as 
business  manager,  general  manager,  or 
assistant  to  publisher  on  daily.  Nolan 
DeLaughter.  P.O.  Box  1404.  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas— 71730.  Ph ;  (AC  601)  862- 
1171  or  (214)  793-4226. 


KNOWLEDGEABLE  in  both  offset  and 
ietterpress  operations.  Presently  em- 
pioyed  as  business  manager  of  8.600 
paid  6-day  offset  daily.  Strong  in  saies, 
promotions,  t>raduction  and  labor 
negotiations.  tVxnplete  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Available  April  1. 
Interested  in  management  position  on 
daily  i>aper.  Write  Box  269,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRESENTLY  NO.  2  MAN  on  40.000 
-|-  newspaper.  Looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Excellent  producer — good  back¬ 
ground  in  production,  administration, 
etc.  Write  Box  283,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Artists— Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winning,  national  reputation. 
Available.  Box  276,  Editor  ft  iSiblisher, 


Circulation 

25  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Will  relocate.  Box  162, 
Editor  ft  ^blisher. 


Circulation 


PUBLISHERS-CIRCULATORS  —  Do 
you  have  room  for  a  young,  under  25. 
aggressive,  highly-productive  circula¬ 
tor?  Best  in  the  country  within  10 
years.  Can  we  help  each  other?  Loca¬ 
tion  not  as  important  as  an  opportunity 
for  growth.  Box  254,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

(7M  on  13,000  daiiy  desires  to  relocate. 
Experience  in  all  phases  on  metro  and 
small  dailies.  Resumd  on  request.  Box 
244,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  over  20 
years’  experience  20-50,000  dailies, 
looks  to  last  move  as  manager  or 
assistant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Area 
9.  Box  273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR  on  medium-sized  daily. 
Solid  record.  Experienced  in  sales, 
building,  training.  Seeking  opportunity 
to  grow.  Will  relocate.  Box  265,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPEHIWOMAN 
dreams  of  having  a  boss  who  knows 
and  pasrs  for  g<^  work.  Service  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  or  dispatch  work. 
Why  tie  your  best  salesmen  down  with 
detail  work?  Box  167,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

DESKMAN  big  Western  dailv  wants 
more  work  on  smaller  paper.  Box  176, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  WRITER,  executive  jobs 
ton  papers — 41 — seeks  to  escape  same 
old  grind  —  writing,  journalism,  or 
other.  Box  163,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED.  NEURO-nC  reporter 
looking  for  a  frustrated,  neurotic  ed¬ 
itor  who  needs  a  top  man — versatile, 
resourceful,  experience,  imaginative — 
to  help  him  put  out  a  real  newspaper. 
Box  213.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  on  Eastern  daily  giant 
wants  bigger  job  on  smaller  paper. 
Box  189,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD.  24,  with  B.A.  in 
English,  seeks  starting  position  In  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Available  Feb.  10. 
Morton  S.  Morris.  572  Grand  St.,  New 
York.  N.Y.— 10002. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  under  40;  15 
years’  experience  large  Eastern  paper; 
tired  of  office  politics;  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  251,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR  —  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  with  solid  experience  in  all 
phases  of  women’s  interests.  Is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenging  snot  with  growth 
Pf^ntial.  Box  261,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  5  years’  dally. 
Started  on  weekly,  pose  to  news  editor. 
Seeks  n.m.  or  a.m.  slot  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  area.  Available  July.  Box 
247,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  now  in 
corporate  PR.  seeks  work  compatible 
with  main  interests:  people,  places, 
education,  history,  culture.  ?’ive  years’ 
dally  newspapers.  2%  vears’  PR.  Free¬ 
lance  artlclsa  in  Saturday  Rrvitu),  Look, 
Pagtant,  Ebony,  21  others.  Married.  80. 
B.A.  Box  231,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SEEK  HORIZON  broadening  challenge. 
Sports-Area  Bklitor,  on  8M  dally ;  J- 
grad;  can  handle  camera  and  wire. 
Small,  medium-city-oriented,  interested 
in  all  phases  of  editorial  work.  Box 
239.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  Congress  and  politics: 
background  includes  news,  columns, 
editorials.  First-class  coverage  offered 
for  medium-size  daily;  salary  require¬ 
ments  reasonable  and  references  ex¬ 
cellent.  ^x  227,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


FILM  CRITIC,  university  trained  —  6 
years’  experience  metro  newspapers  — 
seeks  position  as  critic-writer,  nows 
all  facets  of  production-layout.  Has 
credentials  needed  to  build  exciting 
new  entertainment  department.  Box 
223,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GREAT  BRITAIN— Experienced  U.  S. 
newsman,  resident  United  Kingdom 
with  broad  contacts,  offers  columns, 
correspondent  service,  seeks  special 
assignments  from  dailies,  weeklies, 
periodicals,  trade.  Have  your  own  man 
follow  your  special  interest.  Inquiries 
invited.  F.  Young,  Post  Restante, 
Bristol,  England. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  Law  Degrees — wishes  major  time 
outside  United  States  writing  or  radio 
broadcast  tapes  on  people,  governments, 
economies  generelly.  Box  291,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


VEatSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER.  38, 
12  years’  experience.  Seeks  pro  base¬ 
ball  or  college  beat  in  major  area. 
Award-winning  writer.  College  grad. 
Married.  Box  294,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  35.  on  136.000M 
daily,  wants  to  move  up.  Box  286,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


WILL  WRITE  A  TRAVEL  COLUMN 
for  newspaper  or  syndicate— both  fea¬ 
ture  and  "service”  writing.  Free  to 
travel  world-wide.  Am  recent  college 
graduate  with  two  years’  experience 
on  a  New  England  daily.  Box  293, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Experienced  all  desks,  heats, 
rim,  slot.  Age  60.  Top  writer,  photo¬ 
grapher,  make-up,  $175.  Box  11,  Im¬ 
perial,  Calif.— 92261.  Ph:  (714)  352- 
4286. 


EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR— $10.- 
000  minimum.  Editor,  foreign  language 
monthly,  readership  estimated  1-mil- 
lion,  returns  U.S.  in  April.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  major  market  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers,  TV:  M.A..  B.A.  Box  281,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

WOMEN’S  REPORTER  with  court 
house,  feature,  all  phases  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  references,  hard 
working.  Salary  needs  of  $7,800.  Write 
Box  296,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MALE  J-GRADUATE.  22  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position  on  medium-sized  or  large 
Western  paper.  Stringer,  summer  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  287,  E<litor  ft  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 


4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  (deration,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  Good  salarly 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405. 
Nampa,  Idaho — 83651. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  BFA  degree 
and  3  years’  experience  on  White 
House  staff  under  Okamoto  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  photo  publication.  26, 
married.  Will  produce.  Box  233,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


SEEKING  EDITOR  who  believes  that 
women  news  photographers  have  a 
place  in  today’s  news  media ;  and  a 
news  media  large  enough  to  hire  twin 
photo  team.  Ibperienced  on  metro- 
imlitan  newspaper,  and  television  news 
in  all  phases  of  news.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  271,  Editor  ft  Publitdier. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  loves  the  bag  he’s 
in:  arty  portfolio.  Will  travel.  28,  ex¬ 
perienced,  tool  David  W.  Raith.  1043 
— 6th  St.,  S.  W.,  Mason  City,  Iowa — 
50401.  (AC  615)  424-5312. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 


Free  Lance 


COAST  NEWS  BUREAU  —  Working 
newsmen  provide  stringer,  feature, 
photo  service  in  Bay  Area.  Specialists 
in  entertainment,  religion,  education. 
Coast  News  Bureau,  886  Waller  St., 
^n  Francisco.  Calif. — 94117.  Ph:  (AC 
416)  UN  3-6724  or  346-9461. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  seeks 
free-lance  assignments,  research  or  PR 
projects  in  Southern  California.  Box 
289,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  re¬ 
porter.  photographer,  going  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  Samples  of  work  on  request.  Now 
accepting  assignments,  columns,  or 
suggestions.  Box  279,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER:  articles, 
speeches.  releases.  brochures.  etc. 
Phone  (312)  968-6554. 


Operators— Machinists 


HEAD  MACHINIST — Expert  on  all 
TTS.  Computers.  BHektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery:  very  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics:  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  "Top  offers  only.  Box 
.39.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR  ex- 
perieneed.  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21.  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  In  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3.  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— (k)ss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr., 

Festus.  Missouri — 63028. _ 

PRE.SS  ft  STEREO  FORIHilAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100.000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  modern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years’  experience  on  Goss.  &ott, 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education 
family:  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  —  Large  daily.  Competent 
in  Linoflim,  ad  and  news  machine 
makeup,  ad  work.  Now  foreman  In 
Linofilm  operation.  Married,  family, 
early  30’s,  union  member.  Willing  to 
relocate,  anywhere.  Box  6,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


TROUBLE  .SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7256 


Promotion-Research 


RESEARCH/PROMO’nON 
Fully  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  research  and  promotion ; 
markets,  media,  sales  presentations. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Box  256,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SALES  PROMO'nON— EDITOR 
Shirtsleeve  Administrator-Practitioner 
with  track  record  in  Editorial  and  Salas 
Promotion.  Successful  sales  strategy,  all 
editorial  skills.  In  80’s.  Experienced 
newspapers,  syndicates,  agencies.  Will 
relocate.  Write  Box  187,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


YOUTHFUL  CORPORATE  PR  MAN 
with  newspai>er  writing,  advertising 
experience,  wants  M.E.,  PR  director¬ 
ship.  Box  267,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE  ADVANCEMENT  with 
N.  Y.  O.  agency/association/oompany 
sought  by  publicist  with  heavy  experi¬ 
ence  In  packaging,  plastics,  food  serv¬ 
ice.  $12M  salary  range.  Box  297,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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Real  police  reporter 


By  Bob  Cotleur 
Associated  Press  staff 

Wellington,  Ohio 

Four  years  ago  the  Village  of  Wellington,  population  4000, 
hired  Rudy  Neumann  as  chief  of  police. 

The  village  hasn’t  been  the  same  since.  The  one-time  farmer 
and  former  sergeant  on  the  Oberlin  Police  Department 
thought  he  had  a  problem  when  he  took  over. 

“The  department  had  a  black  eye,”  he  said.  “So  I  started 
writing  my  column  as  a  kind  of  public  relations  thing  to  show 
people  the  police  weren’t  riding  around  all  the  time,  or  sitting 
on  their  can  drinking  coffee.” 

The  column,  printed  weekly  in  the  Wellington  Enterprise, 
is  called  “The  Police  Blotter.”  A  typical  example  of  his  en¬ 
tries  : 

“May  13 — 8:07  p.m.  Gas  station  called,  had  an  intoxicated 
person  hanging  around.  Officer  checked  person  out — ^just  a 
hobo.  He  was  given  a  ride  the  shortest  way  out  of  town.”  Neu¬ 
mann  doesn’t  like  to  use  names  unless  it’s  an  auto  accident  or 
the  people  are  from  out  of  town. 

“Hell,  he  don’t  need  to,”  said  one  villager.  “He  talks  about 
one  street  and  there’s  only  three  houses  on  that  street  so 
everybody  knows  who  he  means.” 

For  three  years  the  column  sailed  along  without  trouble. 
Then,  the  village  council  decided  that  the  column  was  too  real. 
Charles  Griste,  owner  of  a  drug  store  in  town,  said  some  of 
the  councilmen  thought  a  continuing  incident  reported  in  the 
column  w'as  giv'ing  the  town  a  black  eye. 

Council  voted  4-2  in  favor  of  telling  the  chief  to  cease  writ¬ 
ing  it.  He  did. 

Griste  didn’t  agree  with  council.  He  started  a  petition  and 
got  about  200  signatures  before  council  reopened  the  question 
and  took  a  new  vote. 

“This  time  it  was  six  to  nothing  to  have  it  reinstated,” 
Mayor  Robert  L.  Young  said.  “I  like  it  ...  It  has  its  good 
points.” 

Neumann  resumed  the  column  and  he  hasn’t  stopped  writ¬ 
ing  it  since.  He’s  somewhat  handicapped  because  he  lost 
fingers  on  his  right  hand  in  a  corn  picker  10  years  ago  but 
Neumann  types  with  real  concentration. 

Neumann,  42,  concedes  his  department  isn’t  any  booming 
business. 

“Our  biggest  case  since  I’ve  been  here,  was  when  we  put  a 
19-year-old  lad  away  for  possession  of  narcotics  and  using 
them  with  juveniles,”  he  said. 

Neumann  is  married  and  has  five  children.  He’s  big  on  4H 
club  work  and  started  such  clubs  both  here  and  at  Oberlin. 

“I  like  kids,”  he  said.  “I  usually  grive  talks  to  the  kids  about 
to  enter  kindergarten.  I  try  to  impress  them  with  the  law. 
There  isn’t  much  you  can  do  about  older  people,  but  the  kids 
are  the  country’s  future  leaders  and  you  can  impress  them.” 

“Sure  they  know  who  the  chief  writes  about,”  Griste  said  of 
the  townspeople.  “But  he’s  a  good,  sincere  man  ...  a  man  with 
a  sense  of  humor.” 

John  Clark,  a  tavern  owner,  said  the  column  is  a  new  form 
of  law  enforcement. 

“Because  of  that  man’s  column  I  believe  the  same  people 
don’t  appear  twice,”  he  said.  “I  know  I’d  avoid  it.  Once  is 
enough.” 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PRINTING  with  one  newspaper  was  marked 
recently  by  Mrs.  Clara  McCullough  at  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
All  those  years  Mrs.  McCullough  has  been  on  makeup.  When  the 
ITU  presented  her  with  a  certificate,  pin,  engraved  silver  tray  and 
red  roses  it  was  a  special  occasion.  With  Mrs.  McCullough  (from 
left)  are  Larry  O'Neal,  ITU  representative;  Bob  Bourne,  business 
manager,  Post-Tribune,  and  Hoy  Wesley,  vicepresident,  Gary  local 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 


ground  the  jury  was  not  give*' 
the  proper  instructions  on  the 
law  before  it  retired  to  delibei^ 
ate  a  verdict. 


finding  that  the  plaintiff  failed  and  if  the  sergeant-at-arms  hai 
to  prove  the  challenged  story  any  trouble  in  restoring  dignity,, 

j  1 _ 1*  -  i_  - _ .11  1  •  . 


was  motivated  by  malice.  he  can  call  on  us  and  we’ll  helpi 

The  article  concerned  a  report  him  out.” 
that  Cobb,  when  leaving  office.  Interviewed  later,  the  law- 
took  sbrae  items  of  city  property  maker  said  he  did  not  particu-l 
with  him.  larly  object  to  beards  and  long 

In  an  earlier  trial,  a  jury  hair,  but  he  felt  that  newsmen 
awarded  Cobb  $3,000  damages  should  not  be  permitted  to  sit  at 
but  that  verdict  was  thrown  out  the  press  table  “unless  they  aw 
and  a  new  trial  ordered  on  the  dressed  in  a  dignified  way.” 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


...that's  why  Baltimore 
^  department  stores 
J  place  72%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
in  The  Sunpapers = 


«««•»  H  bocflm©  hp&d  lil)r3Fi3ii  of 

i>u.year  newspaper  Evening 

librarian  retires  Public  Ledger  in  1933  and  after 

Philadelphia  the  latter’s  demise  in  1942  he 
F.  Heaton  Shoemaker,  of  the  Irecame  acting  head  librarian  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  library  the  Philadelphia  Record.  When 
staff,  retired  February  1,  after  that  paper  closed  in  1947,  he 
50  years  in  newspaper  library  went  to  the  Inquirer, 
work.  Shoemaker’s  brother  is  Ralph 

Night  Chief  in  the  Inquirer  J.  Shoemaker,  a  newspaper  li- 
library  since  1947,  he  start^  his  brarian  who  also  was  trained 
library  career  under  Joseph  under  Kwapil  at  the  Public 
Kwapil  at  the  age  of  15  on  the  Ledger.  He  retired  to  Florida 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  He  several  years  ago. 
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